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JAMES TH, PERKINS. 


As if amid the clondless noon of summer 
Strange ligh‘nings flashed, and blasted as they fell, 
Came to a thousand hearts the voice of Rumor, 
Ringing his sudden, unexpected knell. 
Hundreds of those who saw or knew him rever— 
Although ueused such sympathy to lend— — 
Knowing his life of high and pnre endeavor, 
Mourned at the tidings of his hapless end, 
And felt that in his death they too had lost a friend. 





“ The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones”? — 

13 Shakspeare’s wisdom turned to langhter, then, 
Since even Slander dare not raise her tones? 

What means this strong, unanimous expression 
Of sorrowing reverence for the holy dead— 

This longing yearning which we feel to freshen 
Memorv’s pale gar‘ands round his dying head? 

As thongh such fading flowers could consolation shed ! 


Why was it, when the sudden tidings passed 
That Earth had claimed him for her own again, 
Through the great city Sorrow like a blast 
Woke wailing echoes in the hearts of men? 
Power and Fame he never strove to reach, 
Nor sought the friendship of the rich and strong, 
But with most fearless eloquence of speech 
Denounced oppression, custom-gilded long, 
Uptolding Truth and Right against the False and Wrong. 


Around his brows are wreathed no patriot lanrels— 
No butcher-hero this, of Monterey ; 

He never fought a nation’s unjust quarrels, 
He never took God’s image for a prey, 

No selfish purpose ever stained his soul, 
Ambition’s call he knew but to despise ; 

The Godlike, the immortal, was his goal— 
For lower aims he made no compromise ; 

Earth’s phantom-glories never yet enticed 

This warrior-son of God and follower of Christ. 


But many a mother, watching the leng night 
Beside the deathbed of her only child, 
Has felt the heavy weight of woe more light, 
Cheered by his voice so earnest and so mild; 
Many a dying man has raised his head, 
And felt a throb of human joy once more, 
When, tossing on his parched and fevered bed, 
He heard that welcome footstep at the door, 
And felt Death’s frightful vale less gloomy than before. 


Alas! that he who lived to blers mankind 
Was forced to struggle with a fearful Fate— 

That nameless tortares racked that n»ble mind, 
Till life grew terrible and desolate! 

Brave was thy combat with that strange life-sorrow, 
And hero-like thy battle with the gloom— 

Now the sad night has melted in the morrow, 
And through a lonely and mysterious doom 

Thy Soul has risen up triumphant from the tomb ! 


He who lived not for glory needs no praise; 
Of what avail were epitaphs to him? 
The words would scarce attract a stranger’s gaze, 
And friendly eyes wish tears are all too dim— 
Oh! let no marble column rear its head, 
No brass nor iron his memorial be— 
His fame will live when granite rocks have fled, 
When Earth is past, with all her history, 
Stamped on the archives of Gud’s own Eternity. 





Ye Western rivers, to his soul so dear, 
His pall fanereal let your waters be, 
Ard bear him stately to his 0cean-viex, 
Beneath the surging billows of the sea! 
There amid coral-arches let him rest, 
While tempests sweep unheeded o’er the dead— 
The great sea never had a nobler guest, 
Nor Christian hero a more fitting bed, 
For wide and deep his Soul as Ocean o’er his head! 


These lines, unworthy of the name they bear, 

Are the expression of a heart that owes 
More to his noble life and spirit rare 

Than words can measure, or perchance it knows— 
Which seeing once no Father throned above, 

Without a hope, a fature, or a bond, 
Learned from his earnest lips that “ God is Love,” 

The solemn lesson of existence conned, 
And now like him deems Life less real than that beyond. 

H. B. B. 
Cincinnati, March 10, 1850. 
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BOOK SECOND. 


IV. 
THE OLD MAN’S DARLING. 


The more than Mickal of his bloom, 
The Abishag of his age. 
Christopher Smart’s Song of David. 


Louise recovered from her fainting fit to find 
her mother gone. All night she wept bitterly. 
The next morning she awoke pale and hollow- 
eyed. She wrote a letter full of the tenderest 
expressions of filial affection, and sent it to Mont 
Crystal. This letter was returned with the seal 
unbroken. Then she would have set out for 
Mont Crystal immediately, but a* thunder-storm 
arising—a violent equinoctial storm—lasting all 
the afternoon and evening, prevented her. The 
next day, from the flood, the roads were impassa- 
ble for a carriage, and Louise could not ride on 
horseback. She was forced to content herself 
with writing another and more earnest and im- 
passioned letter to her mother. The second let- 
ter, like the first, was returned unopened—and 
Louise went to bed and wept herself to sleep. 

General Stuart-Gordon had ridden over to the 
Crags that afternoon, to pags the evening with 
Brighty. It was very late when he returned. He 
entered the wainscoted parlor with a singularly 
light and brisk step, threw off his coat, drew on 
his wadded gown, and settled himself comforta- 
bly in his study-chair by the side of the table to 
read the papers that had arrived in the evening's 
mail. Running his eyes over the columne, his 


attention was arrested by the followi 
tisement : ; esprie 


“NEXT OF KIN, 


He had not failed to mention the advertisement 
to Britannia, but she took it so quiethy—seemed 
to think it of so little importance—that his fears 
had been set at rest ; and, indeed, his self-respect 
had prevented him from expressing te Britannia 
an uneasiness for which at heart he condemned 
himself.- He had even grown to think that the 
notice might possibly have reference to: S0me one 
else. , 

Upon the second week after the family quarrel, 
one evening, as soon as Louise had, weeping “left 
the oak parlor, and as soon as Louis had, sympa- 
thizing, followed her, General Stuart-Gordon, 
putting on his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
sinking into his easy-chatr, began to make himself 
comfortable by stretching out his feet and geting 
them upon the fire-irons, and drawing hiscandle- 
stand laden with papers to his side. He had 
scarcely commenced reading, when Apollo rode 
up to the door, and, jumping from his horse, en- 
tered the room with the evening mail. 

“Give them to me, here, Apollo!” said the 
General, dropping his paper ; and Apollo, undraw- 
ing the strings of the bag, and taking hold of the 
bottom by the corners, shook the letters out. 

There were letters from exporting grain and to- 
bacco merchants. of Baltimore and New York; 
there were political letters; and there was one that 
was immediately torn open and read. It bore the 
Washington post-mark. It was from James Fro- 
bisher, Esquire, Secretary of the British Enf- 
bassy from the Court of St. James, to Washing- 
ton. Ht ran thus: 

Wasuineton, April 30, 18—. 
To General Stuart: Gordon : 

Sir: Yours of the 20th April is at hand. The 
advertisement of the heirs of Riley O’Riley in 
the Intelligencer of the 10th April, to which 





Zz: 
is Joyce Riley O'Riley, last Earl of Clonmach- 
nois, died at Castle Clonmachnois, near Athlone, 
county of Westmeath, Ireland, on the 22d of last 
February, aged ninety years. He died intestate 
and without heirs, unless the daughter of the late 
Riley O'Riley, the youngest son of the Earl’s 
fourth son, can be found. 

If this young lady lives in the person of Miss 
Britannia O'Riley, and can prove her identity, 
she is sole heiress to the late Earl’s titles and es- 
tates, and Countess of Clonmachnois in her own 
right. 1 shall do myself the honor of waiting 
upon you, in relation to this subject, in the course 
of the week. 

Sir, yours, most respectfully, 

James Fropisuer. 

The letter dropped from the hands of General 
Stuart-Gordon, and a mortal coldness and weak- 
ness seized his frame; his heart sunk. 

“This is a blow! Just Heaven! this is a 
blow! Within three days of my marriage, too!” 
And he arose and walked up and down the 
floor, with his hands clasped behind his back, 
and his head bowed upon his bosom, as was his 
custom when troubled. 

“ Well! well! well! well! this is severe ! this 
is heavy She will no longer have a reason for 
marrying a man old enough to be her father— 
and yet I would have made her happy! I feel 
that 1 should have done so! But it is over, it is 
over, this last, last dream! Countess of Clon- 
machnois! Oh, Brighty, after all, will you ever 
meet with one who will cherish you tenderly as I 
have done !” . 

General Stuart-Gordon did not go to bed that 
night. Early the next morning, without saying 
one word upon the subject to any member of his 
family, he took pen, ink, and paper, and wrote the 
following note to Britannia : 


Isue or Rays, May 1. 

Dearest Britannia: Let your most earnest 
and sincere friend be the first to wish you joy in 
your dawn of fortune. I have just received a let- 
ter from the Secretary of Legation, and am 
pleased to be the first to announce to you the bril- 
liant change that awaits you—to be the first to 
address you by your new title. 

There! that is as far as I can go, and as much 
as I can do, Britannia. I cannot offer you my 
congratulations in person ; I have no strength to 
do so. Iam stricken, Brighty—I am stricken. 

Like the slave in the Brazilian mines, I have 
found a diamond of the first water, only to see it 
snatched from me, and set. in a coronet. 

When I found a young, beautiful, accomplished, 
and amiable girl, alone and unprotected, a girl of 
elegant manners and refined tastes, exposed to all 
the evils of an unsettled life, | had thought to take 
that girl to my bosom, and, by cherishing her 
tenderly, to have made her happy and won her 
affections. 

But all this is changed now. The Countess of 
Clonmachnois has a splendid destiny before her. 
The diamond will blaze all the more brilliantly 
when set in the coronet; Britannia will lend lus- 
tre even to.the high rank she will reach. 

Brighty—for to me you are Brighty, and no 
countess—Brighty, then, in three days more we 
were to have been married. I know the strict in- 
tegrity of your heart, and I know that you would 
have kept your engagement under all circum- 
stances, but I release you fully and freely from 
it. I wish you joy. God bless you, my dear 
Brighty. 

I enclose you the letter of the Secretary of 
Legation. There will be no difficulty in proving 
your identity ; and I need not say, dearest Britan- 
nia, that [ am at your command always, to render 
any service in my power. 

Your friend, as ever, 
Cartwricut Stuart-Gorpon. 


He folded, sealed, and directed this letter, and 
calling Apollo, bade him saddle a horse, and take 
it to the Crags. 

Louise kept her room with a nervous headache 
all that day. Two weeks of crying had complete- 
ly exhausted the delicate girl. 

Louis came to breakfast, looking disturbed. 
General Stuart-Gordon told him, gravely, to take 
comfort. That the evil fates would probably 
be conciliated by the sacrifice of one member of 
any one family, and that that member would prob- 
ably be himself. And, without explaining his 
meaning further, General Stuart-Gordon left the 
oak parlor, and shut himself up alone in his libra- 
ry, trying to read a Hebrew dictionary, placed 
upside down before him. He did not go down to 
dinner. 

Soon after dinner, Apollo Belvidere returned 
from his errand to the Crags, and rapped at the 
door of the library. 

“Come in,” groaned the General, 

And Apollo came in, bowing and scraping, and 





“If the heirs of Rile i Ri 
y Frobisher O’Riley, of 
Athlone, county of Westmeath, Ireland, be yet 
iving, and should see this advertisement, they 
peiebeig= nist to report themselves to James Fro- 
pa one of Legation to the British Em- 
. g ¥ vil 
thing to their advantage” 57 
“Riley Frobisher O'Riley, late of Athlone? 
Why, he was the father of my Brighty—this con- 
cerns my Brighty,” thought the General, reading 
over the advertisement again, “‘ Will hearsome- 
thing to their advantage’— to her ; 


for there is only she. That means that. fortune 
is left her, if it meang anything ! Oh, Brighty ! 
shall ! lose you at last? Shall this sole privilege 
of making your future Prosperous bé taken from 
me? But this is selfish! I said her happiness 


holding his hat in one hand and 4a Jittle note in 
the other. 
“Did you find the young lady?” ~ 


we ; igri 
“Well, how was she—how was the family 7” 

_ “Miss O'Riley and Miss Somerville, sir, were 
wet as they was a-sittin’ at the table, sir, and 
0 

of the Bible, sir.” 


letter ? ” 










your letter alludes, relates to the following facts, | ° 


ajor Somerville, sir, he was a-prophecying ; 
“ Well, what is that you havein your hand—a By Ba 


4 & 


“ Yes, sir.” PADRE et 
And, with ano!her bow and scrape, Apollo ad- | 
vanced and handed the note. 2 oy 5 SS Tak <F 
' It was a little three-cornered-folded thin ‘ 
hastily, and read as follows: © 
Be re A ? saat Cotta! 
O'Riley a 
That wasall.  - 


ratulations upon the splendid future opening be- 
ore you?” he asked, in a very low voice. 

Britannia arose from her seat, giving him her 
hand, and looking at Susan, said, quietly— 
“My dear Miss Somerville, I wish to converse 
alone with General Stuart-Gordon for a few min- 
utes, if you will give me leave.” 

Susan smilingly arose, and left the room. 

Britannia reseated herself, pointing out a chair 
on the opposite corner of the fire-place to the 
General. He took it, seated himself, and, draw- 
ing up his portly form, and throwing one arm 
over the back of the chair, addressed his compan- 
ion as follows: 

“Well, Britannia! I said that I was at your 
command, and, accordingly, when you summoned 
me to yonr presence | lost no time in obeying 
you, though I could have wished, Britannia, that 
you had spared me the pain of this interview— 
at least fora few days—at least until I had in 
some measure recovered from the shock of this 
most heavy blow, and pas a portion of my 
calmness and self-control... However, Britannia, 
I am here, and ready to serve you.” All this 
time, Britannia had sat quite still, looking down 
upon her own white and jewelled hands, that lay 
one upon the other on her lap. She did not 
speak, even now that he had finished his sentence: 
“Well, Britannia, what do you ‘wish to do first ? 
How can I assist you? Tell me; I am quite-at 
your orders. Why do -you not reply, Britan? 
nia?’ 

“T do not wish anything done until after Sun- 
day, General,” said Britannia. General Stuart- 
Gordon started—looked at her earnestly. Sun- 
day was to have been their wedding day. 

“Oh, Britannia! But this allusion is thought- 
less or wanton on your part! ” 

“ Why, General! Have we not enough to keep 
us_busy until Sunday? After Sunday, can we 
not take Baltimore and Washington in our route 

and attend to this business?” A 

“Qh, Britannia, cease to torture me! You 

know that this is all changed !—all—all—all! ” 

“Then you do really mean to break with me, 

General ?” 

“1 do really mean to release you from your 

engagement to myself, Britannia.” 

“ And upon what account ?” 

“Upon account of the new and brilliant posi- 

tion in which you will shortly find yourself. | 

told you my reasons in my letter.” Britannia 

arose from her seat, and, coming around, rested 

her hand upon the back of his chair, while she 

asked, gravely— 

“ My friend, why did you write that letter to 

me?” 

“ Brighty, oh, Brighty ! allis over. You know 

that I feel it too well—too surely—too power- 

fully !” 

“ My friend, this grows very serious. Explain 

yourself,” said Britannia, very gravely. 

“ Britannia, my letter explained this! Do not 

affect to misunderstand me!” 

“Your letrer and your conversation, General 

Stuart-Gordon, coincide perfectly—neither con- 

tradicting the other. Both, however, are unintel- 

ligible to me!” 

“How! Do you not understand that by the 

death of your great-grandfather, the aged Earl 

of Clonmachnois, and by the previous demise of 
every intervening heir, you are left sole heiress 

of his titles and estates, and that you are, at this 

moment, Countess of Clonmachnois in your own 

right? Do you not understand that?” 

“Yes! [ understand, believe, and accept that, 

as though it were one of the thirty-nine articles 

of Christian faith!” exclaimed Brighty, lifting 

her eyes, gleaming with pride and mirth, tc his 

face. 

“You do!” exclaimed the General, irritated 

and offended at her smile. “ Then you under- 

stand that you may choose from the elité of 
young aristocracy! You understand that there 

is now no necessity to sacrifice yourself to an el- 

derly man, whom you cannot love!” Britan- 

nia had kept her eyes steadily on him during this 

sharp speech. At its close she drew her elegant 

form up to its proudest height, lifted her regal 

head until her ringlets, though drooping, scarce- 

ly reached her bosom, and said, lowly and slowly — 

“My position necessarily exposes me to many 

humiliations, but that which is most difficult to 

bear is # tsunt from General Stuart-Gordon !” 

All the chivalry of Virginia started in his veins 

to reproach him for thisrudeness. He arose, and 

with a stately suavity took her hand, bowed over 

it, and said, gravely— 

“Forgive me, madam! Make some allowance 

for the many disturbances of my mind by this 

sudden and grievous calamity—the loss of a 

treasure so nearly received.” 

“Sir!” said Britannia, “a girl who would 

have accepted your|hand from merély convenient 

motives, is no treasure to be regretted !” 

“But, Britannia, recollect! You said, your- 

self, that youdid not love me!” And his whole 

frame shook as he wiped the perspiration from 

his brow. 

“ Nor do I, as poets, painters, and players, un- 
derstand the term. My friend, you are seriously 

disturbed ; so seriously disturbed that I must for- 
get the injurious language you use towards me, 
and I must try to re-assure you ; let us understand 

each other. Will yousit down? I have never 
seen you so greatly moved. I regret this exceed- 
ingly—regret that uy circumstances should pos- 
sess the power of moving you so. Sir! I be- 
seech you, recover your self-possession—I scarce- 
ly recognise General Stuart-Gordon thus!” 

“When I am abont to Jose you, Britannia! ” 

“But you are not to lose me, my dearest 
friend.” 

“ But you never loved me, Britannia ; and now, 
as there exists no necessity for your sacrificing 
yourself, you shall not do it !” 


“ Again! You urge that point so strenuously! 
No; I do not love you after the manner of young 
ladies who sigh over sentimental poetry, and die 
over doleful ditties; [ am incapable of the thing ! 
Nor do I lament my incapacity for the capricious 
and evanescent emotion; but [ have a very pro- 
found friendship for you, General—a friendship 
that I have for no other human being—and a very 
high respect for you, a respect that makes me, 
with all my pride, regret that I have the power of. 
moving you so; and I have to bring to mind 
David, Solomon, Mare Antony, and all the 
great heroes of antiquity,,who in the grave au- 
tumn of their lives have thus forgotten their high 
self-appreciation, in order to understand you, 
sir!” 

“Tt is because you love mé not, while I love you, 
Britannia!” said General Stuart-Gordon, press- 
ing her hand with grave tenderness. “Brighty, 
I had hoped, by blessing your life with all my 
power, to have won your heart. What can | 
sie ay that the world will not lay at your 
feet ie 
Again that inezplicable gleaming smile of sup- 
pressed and self-mocking mirth > ae and an- 
gered the General. Rising with dignity, he said— 

“ This has continued long enough, madam. I 
am at your service when you please to advise me 
of any assistance I can render you in this affair. 
Good evening, madam! Pray make my excuses 
to. Miss Somerville. Once more, good evening, 
madam ;” and, bowing very low, General Stuart- 
Gordon raised his hat from the table, and was 
passing out. But just as his hand was laid upon 
the lock of the door, the jewelled fingers of 
Brighty fell upon his wrist. He turned around. | 

“Will you come back ?” ee 
“ At your command, madam.” 
- “Willyou sit down?” : 

He replied by seating himself, throwing him- 
self back, and ing to listen to her. 
. “This a. thing to get a character for in- 

animity ; and I should 
said Brighty, 

















O'Riley '—a wayward girl, with some natural 
graces and some acquired ents—very 
proud—not of the accident of birth, but by 
the accident of an unusual deve ent of the 
brain in the region of self-esteem! Listen to me, 
sir! I was proud as a Governess! Tf could not 
be prouder as an Empress! I could not be un- 
faithful, ungrateful, inconstant, as either!” Here 
Brighty dashed the flashing tears from her eyes, 
and went on— 

“Set yourself at rest, my dearest and best 
friend. If there is any generosity, it will be upon 
your part, who will take a petulant and penniless 
ght to your heart and home!” and, stooping down, 

righty offered her cheek to his kiss.” 

“ Penniless, Brighty!” he exclaimed, in scarcely 
repressed astonishment. : 

“Yes, listen! This Castle 6f Cloomachnois! 
It is a ruin—not half as good as this old house 
we sit in.. The estates of Clonmachnois consist 
of some two or three hundred acres of unre- 
claimed and unreclaimable morass. The rent of 
Clonmachnois might scarcely be collected from a 
few half-naked and half-starved wretches, who 
have found miserable shelter in the mud huts 
built upon the meager spots of half dry land that 
are dotted about in. the hog 3K sits 
ia a marsh. “The last OAC nos Cisd, 
since he is dead, in the deepest povérty—his sons 
and grandsons having pecished before, in their 
efforts to retrieve their fortunes—some under the 
burning sun of Hindostan, some amid the snows 
of Upper Canada, and some in the forests of Bra- 
zil. All that remajas to me is the barren title— 
the bitter mockery. Oh! for Heaven’s sake, 
General, keep it « secret, lest democratic Virginia 
should amuse itself at the expense of the beggar 
Countess! I have not pride enough to defy ridi- 
cule. Only Mrs. Armstrong has pride enough 
for that!” 

General Stuart-Gordon was somewhat relieved ; 
still, with 4 shade of uneasiness, he inquire¢— 

“ But how know you all this, Britannia?” 

“Qh! from the correspondence of my father 
and my uncles—old letters in my possession.” 

“These will be necessary to prove your iden- 
tity, if there is any call for them. Dearest Brit- 
annia, I am so relieved !” re 
“ That I have not a fortune!” 

“It is selfish, Britannia, but itis human!” 

“] wish I had a fortune to briag you!” 

“And I wish to confer everything upon you, 
Brighty.” : 

“But I do not understand why this English 
Secretary of Legation should take such an inter- 
est in discovering a beggared heiress.” 

“Nor I, Britannia ; and it gives me uneasiness. 
Depend upon it, Britannia, this inheritance is not 
the trifle you think it.” 

And rising now, as it was getting late, he took 
his leave, and departed. Returnmg home with a 
somewhat lighter heart than he had set out with, 
still he wondered why any one should take the 
trouble of advertising the heiress of a ruin half 
sunk in a bog. 
The mystery was soon explainal. 

[v0 BE CONTINVED] 


BERLIN LETTER. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PRUSSIAN REVO- 
LUTION, 


SECOND PART. 





Cuarter V. 

The Camphausen Ministry and thi General Diet. 
On the 24th of March, Ludolfh Camphausen, 
President of the Chamber of Comnerce at Cologne, 
came to Berlin. His refusal to enter the uppop- 
ular Ministry of Count Arnim occasioned the 
formation, on the 29th, of a new Ministry, of 
which he became the President. His colleagues 
had most of them been members of the opposition 
in 1847, and enjoyed the confidence and sympathy 
of the people. David Hausemann, the severe 
critic of the administration of the Prussian 
treasury, became Minister of Finance; Count 
Shwerin, a Pomeranian nobleman, Whose opinions 
had seemed liberal when contrasted with the folly 
of those held by the Eichhorn Ministry, became 
Minister of Public Worship and Instruction. 
The Ministry of the Interior was given to Alfred 
Von Anerswald, an East Prussian nobleman, 
whose position in respect to parties scarcely enti- 
tled him to be called a liberal. General Von 
Reyhar became Minister of War, and M. Von 
Arnim, then ambassador at Paris, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The accession of Camphausen, Hausemann, and 
Anerswald, to office, was universally approved: 
Objections were made to Shwerin. The councils 
of eighteen of the towns on the Rhine had de- 
manded the dismissal from the former Ministry, 
of Count Shwerin, as well as of his more unpopu- 
lar colleagues. He had voted in the General 
Diet of 1847 for the notorious paragraph in the 
penal code, inflicting the punishment of peniten. 
tiar} imprisonment for any insult to the memory 
of deceased members of the royal family. 

The object which the new Ministry proposed 
to itself was, to use the language of Camphausen 
himself, “to draw the Government gently over 
the chasm which separated the old system from 
the new.” We shall see that instead of attaining 
this object, it permitted the revolution itself to 
fall into this chasm. 

Rarely has any Ministry, in a great crisis, been 
so favored by circumstances as this was at the 
moment when it took the helm of the storm- 
tossed ship of State. Their past action in politics 
did not prevent them from taking the head of the 
party of progress, and of reaping a rich harvest 
from the revolution. The parties were generally 
in its favor: a radical deputation admitted that 
the formation of the Ministry was a good guaranty 
for the performance of the royal promises; the 
conservatives looked on the Ministfy as a neces- 
sary evil; the bourgeoisie rejoiced over this bour- 
geoisie Ministry, whose two principal members, 
Camphausen and Hausemann, had reached the 
Ministry without passing through all the grades 
of the Bureaucracy, an exceptiou without a pre- 
cedent in Prussian history. No opposition to the 
energetic carrying out of the principles of the 
revolution was to be feared. The military showed 
no signs of a mutinous spirit, but were contented 
with the course of things. The old system of the 
Bureaucracy had lost all courage, supposing its 


Berlin. He was in the hands of the Ministry. He 


should go. ; 























of Clonmachnois, still being myself, Britannia’ 


g-stones a statesman, time. What he lost, the reaction 


days were numbered. The King bad not yet left The Camphausen Ministry and the People of Berlin. 


took no direct part in the administration, but left days after, they were filled with the moat lively 
the initiative in everything to the responsible | enthusiasm for the revolution. This sentiment 
Ministers. The state of public opinion was clearly | was at its climax on the 23d of March, the day of 
indicated by the fact that a self-constituted com- the obsequies of those who had fallen at the bar- 
mittee of fifty, sitting at Frankfort, and acting give way toa dread of anarchy—a horror of so- 
entirely in the democratic sens¢, was obeyed | cialism as painted by thereaction, and fatigue un- 
throughout all Germany. This was a finger-post | der the burden of prngt duties. _—, 
to show the Camphausen Ministry the road it | them were obliged to be almost constantly under 


The theory of Camphausen spoiled everything. | sary that their 
He wished to satisfy all parties, and pleased | cares, to which the bourgeoisie had been stran- 
=| mone. ‘The transition which he supposed he ought | 8°78, were now heaped upon them. The Gov- 


had already taken place. The combat of | ting in all its acts, while the external relations of 


new system, 
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and of association, rights which actually existed 
and scarcely had need of its authorization. The 
national guard remained unorganized, the bu- 
reaucracy remained undisturbed; the judicial 
tribunals were unchanged, and the conservatives 
remfined in office. “The whole machinery of the 
reaction was left untouched and ready for use as 
goon as the conservatives. should recover from 
their first fright, In vain the press raised its 
voice of warning. Camphausen held fast to his 
doctrine. He thought that the old sysiem of 
things should be without a sensible shock chang- 
ed into the new, the Government gradually re- 
} formed, the new laws should originate from the 
old, and that strict legality should be maintained. 
This was a virtual denial of the revolution. 
Camphausen, the Minister of the revolution, 
wished to serve both it and the old Government. 
He found, too late, that in politics no man can 
serve two masters, and that he who is not hand 
and heart for progress, is against it. He lost, 
wht in revolutionary times is most precious to 


won. 

The convocation of the General Diet was 
Camphausen’s first great political fault. The 
fact was, however, that although he and his col- 
leagues now demanded the confidence of the de- 
mocracy, their principles were not more advanced |- 
than in 1847, when they demanded the adoption 
of certain measures for the sole reason that they 
would hinder a revolution. The change which 
had taken place in public opinion had left them 
untouched. Up to the combat of the 18th of 
March, the convocation of the Diet had been a 
popular measure; after that period, it fell so far 
short of the demands of the people, that remon- 
strances and petitions against it flowed in from 
every quarter. 

The political instincts of the people, which de- 
manded of Camphausen the revocation of the call 
of the Diet, and the grant of an electoral law, 
were right, and the politicians who were not in- 
toxicated with the late change in their favor 
ranged themselves on the same side. The old 
Diet, both in its composition and from the mode 
of election of its members, represented noth- 
ing but the different orders and their interests. 
Besides, it was only a consultative, not a legisla- 


weighty questions appeared the most easy of solu- 
tion. An instance of this simplicity may be 
given. When the Democratic Congress was sit- 
ting in Berlin, its committee on “the social ques- 
tion” reported, among other things, that hence- 
forth “the tenant should pay no. rent.” One of 
the committee was asked by a celebrated physi- 
cian—“ Does your committee really think it will 
Solve the social question?” “Indeed we will,” 
was the answer, “even if we should have to sit 
up the whole night to do it.” The extravagances 
of the popular clubs disappeared gradually under 
discussion, but at the first sadly frightened the 
timid bourgeoisie. This fright was not without 
warrant; for an aristocracy is almost uniformly 
punished in a revolution, by means of the very 
ignorance it has fastened, for its own ends, on the 
people. If a keeper will famish the chained lion, 
let him beware when the animal breaks its bonds! 

The bourgeoisie organized its clubs, to coun- 
teract the influence of those formed by the radi- 
cals. They were frequented by the rich, the 
office-holders, the professors, the naturally timid, 
the conservators, and the agents of the reaction. 
Unions and clubs of all kinds opened their doors 
nightly for discussion, Even the Jeggars organ- 
ized one, for the purpose of asking the security 
of their rights on the streets. The Vossische, 
and Spenersche, and Constitutional newspapers; 
reflected in their columns every change.in opinion 
of the bourgeoisie—and a student, Schloffel, es- 
tablished one as the organ of the clubs. The 
honest constitutional party was represented by 
the National, a paper founded on the first of April, 
and rising at once to a commanding influence, 
which it has ever since retained. The Ministry 
had no organ, but sent occasional articles to the 
different papers, or placarded their proclamations 
in the streets. 

The city réechoed, for the first time, the cries of 
newsboys and hawkers of journals, pamphlets, 
extras, and fiy-sheets, designed for the political 
education of the people. These caused, for a few 
days, much excitement. The false rumors and 
inflammatory addresses, circulated in this new 
form, had at first a powerful effect on the people. 
But a few days sufficed to teach them to be less 
credulous, The poison brought its antidote 
with it. 

We have said that the public voice was in fa- 
for of Camphausen on his entry into the Minis- 
try, and that he soon became unpopular. With- 
out a fixed object before him, confused as to the 
means to be employed, too weak to risk offending 
any party, dominated by the old prejudice of ioy- 
alty, he soon began to temporize, to bargain—in 
short, to act the diplomatist. Among his col- 
leagues, the shrewd and able Hausemann was his 
rival, while the others were sovereign, each one 
in his own department. The Executive was par- 





tive body. The King was the law-making power, 
and the people wished him to exercise this power | 
to confirm the conquests of the revolution. 
The Camphausen Ministry, in its anxiety to | 


escape anarchy, mistook entirely the functions of 


tionary measure, and committed the blunder of 
changing a consultative body into a legislative 
one, than which a more revolutionary measure 
cannot be conceived. Professing to aim at the 
abolition of the nobility and orders, it convened 
the Diet of the Orders to ask its consent to their 
abolition. 

The Ministry was supported in this course by || 


made incapable of resistance. This class can 
never be expected to favor reform or progress. for 
neither is essential to its comfort or respectability, 
and either may endanger them. Another influ- 
ential and honored body, the University, also fa- |) 
vored the conyention of the Diet, and for the 

reasons which influenced the bourgeoisie. The 

professors and other members of the Prussian 

Universities depended for their positions and 

large salaries on the maintenance of the old state 

of things, or at least of order and tranquillity. 

It should, therefore, have surprised no one that 

the University of Berlin sustained the convoca- 

tion of the Diet by a vote of 98 to 7. The whole 

number of office-holders, or, as they are here called, 

the bureaucracy, were of course in favor of it. At 

last, the plotters of a reaction advocated it, being 

convinced that any further action by the King 

should, at all risks, be avoided. When the meas- 

ure was irrevocably determined on, the revolu- 

tion was wounded in its fundamental principle, 

for it took for granted that the old system had 

not been annihilated, but had remained in its in- 

tegrity, promising to make only a few concessions. 

The Diet met on the 2d of April, almost unno- 

ticed by the people. Its action deceived the ex- 

pectation of the Ministry and the Reaction. 

Coming, as its members did, from different parts 

of the country, and from immediate contact with 

the people, they feared to resist the public opin- 

ion. In the answer to the royal speech, the Diet 

demanded a constitutional form of Government, 

the right of free association, liberty of the press, 

a habeas corpus act, independence of judges, pub- 

lic trials and oral pleadings in political and crim- 

inal cases, trial by jury, equality of rights for all 

religions, institution of a national guard with 

the right of electing officers, direct suffrage, a 

popular Na@ nal Assembly with legislative pow- 

er and the right to control the finances, responsi- 

bility of Ministers, the allegiance of the army to 

the Constitution, and not to the King, and, final- 

ly, the transformation of Germany from a con- 

federation of States into a federal State, to be 

governed by a popular Assembly. The Ministry 

itself received a most humiliating lesson in the 

liberal amendments by the Diet of the electoral 

law proposed by the Government. 

This proof that the Cabinet was far behind the 
requirements of public opinion, and was either 
treacherous or incapable, or both together, was 
the first given to the people. Another was soon 
given. Under the influence and on the proposi- 
tion of the Ministers, the Diet proceeded to 
elect as members to the Frankfort Assembly. 
Messrs. Stahl and Keller, two of the stanchest 
supporters of the old system and enemies of re- 
form. ‘This was too much for the patience of the 
‘people. A burst of discontent all over the coun- 
try warned the Ministers that they had presumed 
too much on the confidence reposed in them by 
the democracy. They were compelled to break 
the election by the Diet, and order a new one by 
the people. 

The Cabinet could not permit the Diet of the 
Orders to adjourn without asking from it a vote 
of confidence. This was given without hesita- 
tion. It linked the Ministry to the conservatives, 
and separated it from the people. The friends of 
the Ministry have since pleaded its incapacity as 
as an excuse for this step. However this may be, 
it contributed to destroy the popularity of the 
Camphausen Ministry. 





Cuapter VI. 


The bourgeoisie of the capital had taken an 
active part in the combat of March. For some 


ricades. Soon after, this enthusiasm began to 


any of 
arms to preserve tet The police y ey 
having disa it was supposed neces- 

7 that their places should be filled. Political 
ernment seemed to be without energy and vacilla- 
| Prussia were complicated in a fearful manner. 


; ie a ee raesh ‘ : , 
erthrown the old Government and its| War was imminent on the, side of Denmark, | constitutional 
Aponte bas praageig Russia, and France; Poland ‘was on the eve of| 






insurrection, and all Germany was in a state of 
effervescence. Add to these perplexities the 
jealousies fomented by the. reactior 









|< 5. Resolved, 


alyzed. The demonstrations and threats of the 
nobility in Pomerania and the Mark went un- 
punished, the petitions for direct suffrage were 
rejected, and the armed Bourgevis Guard was 
used by its reactionary chief, without the know- 
ledge of the Ministers, or at least of Camphausen, 
to disperse processions of unarmed workmen. 


net was a large majority of radical voters at the 
elections of the 1st and 8th of May for the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The ordering of these elec- 
tions was another fault of the Ministry. It should 
have supported the Frankfort Assembly, which 
was the only body in a position to secure the unity 
of Germany. The unpopularity of the Ministry 
was completed by the measure of the recall of 
the Prince of Prussia, the most unpopular man 


it said that the Prince had sojourned a while in 
“free England,” and would return through Bel- 
gium, “whose .excellent institutions had saved 
her tranquillity.” This unpopular measure re- 
united the bourgeoisie and the people, and would 
have caused the fall of the Ministry, if the ex- 
treme radicals had not made an appeal to arms. 
To preserve order, the bourgeoisie again threw 
themselves on the side of the Government, and 
the Ministry carried its point. W.B. 





PUBLIC MEETING IN CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


Kennett Square, 
Cuester Co., Pa., February 28, 1850. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: I send you the proceedings of a 
meeting which was held in this county yesterday, 
and hope you may find room for the same in the. 
Era. The meeting was quite large, considering 
the shortness of the notice, and the discussions 
were marked by a spirit of earnestness and una- 
nimity for the Wilmot Proviso, rarely equalled 
in 1848, when the contest with all parties here 
was, which was most to be relied on for the mainte- 
nance of that important measure, A majority of 
those present were Whigs, although many Demo- 
crats and Free-Soilers participated. It was really 
a meeting of all parties. 

The resolutions adopted by the Democrats of 





party to pieces, than anything which their un- 
principled leaders have heretofore attempted in 
this State. The cry of “ compromise,” and the dis- 
position to yield everything for the sake of the 
Union, is the result of panic, and must necessarily 
be of temporary duration here ; and then the ter- 
rible, the overwhelming revulsion in public senti- 
ment, which must ensue in all the free States, will 
bear down and submerge the Doughfaces forever. 
In haste, yours, &c., Sumyer STeserns. 





A large and respectable meeting, without dis- 
tinction of party, of the citizens of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, was convened at Hamorton Hall, 
February 27, 1850, to take into consideration the 
present crisis in our national affairs. 

James Miles was called to the chair, and Joseph 
B. Phillips appointed secretary. 

The following resolutions were, after a lengthy 
and animated discussion, unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolved,.That, in view of the fact that 
Southern men are already moving into our lately 


law to the contrary, we have no assurance that 
Mr. Clay is correct in the opinion, which he so 
positively maintains, that the adoption of the 
Wilmot Proviso is not needed to prevent New 
Mexico and Deseret from becoming slave States. 

2. Resolved, That the admission by Mr. Davis 
of Mississippi in the Senate, and Mr. Clingman 
of North Carolina in House, during the present 


the Wilmot Proviso, and its passage heretofore 
through the House of Representatives, has pre- 
vented the extensicn of slavery into California, is 
a proud justification of the stand we have taken, 
and the course we have pursued and intend to 
pursue ‘in regard to this important measure, and 
is, at the same time, a sufficient answer to the as- 
sertion so often made, that the Proviso is unneces- 
sary or injurious to the cause it is intended to 
subserve, 

3. Resolved, That we view with alarm and in- 
dignation the recréan 
Northern Representatives, including no less than 
eight, (viz: Butler and Pitman, Whigs; Dimmick, 
Gilmore, Mann, McLanahan, Robbins, and Ross, 
Democrats,) from our own State, exhibited in the 
recent vote of the House of Representatives, by 
which the Wilmot Proviso, a measure they were 
pledged to supysrt, wae laid on the table. 

4. Resolved, t, in our opinion, there is no 
good authority for the declaration recently made 
in the Senate of the United States, that the people 
of the free States have changed their minds on 
this subject, or have relinquished, in the smallest 
degree, their fixed determination to secure the 
present and future inhabitants of our new Terri- 


sion of Con 


“our convi of the necessity of 


of the greatest magnitude. 


part of our new territory, th: 


astonished world, the office of ae ira 
nd protector of human the 
coffs and jeers of the tyrants of the old work 
and to the dismay, shame, and mortification 

the friends of Freedom everywhere. | 
consent to be thus implicated and d 
eontingency or under any pret 
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Philadelphia are better calculated to split that | 


session of Congress, that the mere agitation of | ™#kes us linger, yet farewell. 


cy of a large number of 


We will| 





of persons capable of deliberately making such 
an assertion, and we only regret that the individ- 
uals composing that meeting did not throw off 
their base, hypocritical disguise, and appear in 
oe true characters, during the canvass of 
7. Resolved, That the principle of the Wilmot 
Proviso, or, in other words, the prohibition of 
slavery in the territories of the Union by Con- 
gress, has been sanctioned and approved by not 
only the Democratic party, but by all parties in 
this country, with scarcely a dissenting voice, 
from the very commencement of our Government 
down to within the last two or three years; that 
the author of the Declaration of Independence 
and the founder of the Democratic party, was its 
original mover and its persevering advocate ; 
that we look in vain, among the names conspicu- 
ous in the ranks of the Northern Democracy, for 
one who ever repudiated the principle of the 
Proviso, until after the commencement of the 
late Mexican war; that even General Cass, 
though a leading member of that party for the 
last forty years, and who must be presumed to be 
acquainted with its fundamental doctrines, ad- 
mits in his recent speech in the Senate, that un- 
til the years47, the idea had never occurred to 
him that the Proviso was unconstitutional or 
otherwise objeetionsble ; and, therefore, that 
those reckless politicians who have jomed hands 
with the slaveholders of the South in denouncing 
the Proviso and calumniating its advocates, are 
p shameless apostates from the glorious faith of our 
fathers, and unworthy of the liberty they be- 
queathed us. 
8. Resolved, That, in our opinion, there is but 
one way to stop the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion in Congress; and that is, for the Federal 
Government to relieve itself of all responsibility 
for the existence of slavery, wherever its exclu- 
sive jurisdiction extends ; thus leaving it a State 
institution, and thereby exonerating the people 
of the free States from what they regard as the 
wrong and guilt of holding their fellow men in 
bondage; a wrong and guilt which is now weigh- 
ing heavily on their consciences, and which they 
cannot, dare not, and will not rest under, be the 
consequences what they may. 
9. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing, signed by the officers, be published in our 
county papers; and that the Nor:h American and 
Daily News, Philadelphia; the Tribune and Eve- 
ning Post, New York; the Blue Hen’s Chicken, 
Delaware; the National Intelligencer and Era, 
Washington, be requested to copy the same. 
James Mires, President. 
Josrrn Puruuirs, Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA, 


Norru Manison, Ia., Feb. 20, 1850. 
Mr. Epiror: Permit me to inquire of my 
friend, Mr. Dunham, what freak came over him, 
to allow his name to be recorded with the Sla- 
very Extensionists on the vote to lay the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Root on the table on the 5th instant, 








the old Diet. It strove to avoid every revolu-) The consequence of this incapacity of the Cabi- | ®fter voting for the principle involved in that 


resolution on the first trial, to wit, on the 3ist of 
December. 

Why try to smother the Jeffersonian Ordi- 
—_ of 1787, commonly called the Wilmot Pro- 
viso? 

I saw, with pleasure, Mr. Dunham’s vote on 
the first trial, and-had somewhat to answer those 
that questioned me as to why I, being a Free- 
Soiler, should have voted for him; but when I saw 


the richer portion of the bourgeoisie, to which |/in Prussia. It even pretended that he had been | bis vote on the Sth, all my hope failed of much 
tranquillity is always preferable to liberty, and |sent to England on an embassy, and had not fied | $°0d coming out of the old organizations. 
which the habit of submission to the bureaucracy |there. In the official notice of the 11th of May, 


I thought, when I heard him speak here in this 
place, that he would stand up in defence of the 
principle which was couched in the before-named 
resolution—a principle which the North seemed 
en masse to favor. And so much did the people of 
the second Congressional district in Indiana favor 
it when Mr. Dunham was elected, that no man, I 
am bold to say, would have succeeded, without an 
unmistaken expression in its favor. 
My curiosity was, and is yet, excited, to know 
how & man voting as Mr. Dunham did on the 
first trial, could be wheeled to the right about, 
and caused to give his vote in direct opposition 
t the first. Did he, Mr. Dunham, vote for the 
resolution first from principle? What changed 
the principle in five weeks ? 
I, for one, think that a right principle always 
remains a right principle. Did the tirade of 
abuse heaped on the North by Messrs, Clingman, 
Toombs, & Co., frighten Mr. Danham? I cannot 
believe Mr. Dunham would be so easily intimi- 
dated—a man that seemed to be so frank, free, 
and candid—that seemed to wear such an old- 
fashioned air of republican independence, could 
not certainly be made to cower beneath the lash 
of slaveholders. I am at a loss to account for it, 
but time will perhaps unfold the mystery. 
One thing the conduct of Mr. Dunham may 
serve to teach us Free Soil men, to place no confi- 
dence in any man that is not known to be a Free- 
Soiler at heart. I will take this opportunity of 
saying to all the friends of equal rights of man, 
to rally to the standard again and again; notwith- 
standing our cause seems for a time to languieh, 
be of good cheer; ours is the cause of truth and 
justice, and must prevail. 
Let these light afflictions increase our dili- 
gence and perseverance in the cause, knowing 
“that we fight a good fight,” and therefore our la- 
bor will not be in vain. Yours, respectfully, 

B. F. Waurtson. 





Lesanon, Ia., March 1, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I find the following language in the last Era-* 

“General Cass, too, is shaken with alarms; 
and, conversing with ove of the Indiana members 
who has been taken under the special care of the 
South, he learns that in the event of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, the State of Indiana will go 
with the South,” 

Sir, the member who gave such assurance must 
be but very little acquainted with the sentiment 
of the people of Indiana in reference to this mat- 
ter. Our people value the Union, and would per- 


acquired territory with their slaves, in spite of | Petuate it; yet if the South secede, and once 


break up the Union, Indiana will be the last to 
follow in that secession ; she will be the very last 
to ally herself again to the fatal slaveholding 
South. Sir, we would as soon think of forming 
an alliance with Russia or Austria. If theSouth 
will dissolve the Union because we will not con- 
sent to the extension of human slavery, all we 
have to say to her is, farewell; a word which 
S. Neat. 





Latravitie, Ross Co, 0, Feb. 18, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era. 


I am one among a number that voted for J. L. 
Taylor, to represent this district in Congress, 
with the express understanding that the said 
J. L. Taylor-was in favor of extending the 
Ordinance of 1787 over the newly acquired 
Territories of California and New Mexico; or, 
in other words, the Wilmot Proviso. 

It is well known that he declared publicly, that 
sooner than give his vote for the extension of slavery, 
he would suffer his arm to be taken off ; and without 
a donbt, these sentiments procured him the votes 
of most of the Free Soil men. 

Now, we wish him to reconcile his views, pub- 
licly declared here, and his votes on Root’s reso- 
lution, or never expect the votes of Free on _ 





Hanetne Rock, 
Lawrence Co., Onto, February 28, 1850. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 
Nota few of the voters of this county have 
read with surprise and mortification the vote giver. 


tories against the introduction of slavery; on the| by Mr. Vinton, our Representative, upon the 
Cor , the spirit manifested by the representa- | resolution of Mr. Root instructing the Territo- 
tives of the slave States, during the present ses- | roial Committee to incorporate the Wilmot Pro- 
has deepened and strengthened | viso in the bill for the organization of the Terri- 
ng all our | tories. 

U power to arrest the further exten- 
sion of what a vast majority of the slaveholders | upon the table—in other words, 
themselves admit to be a moral and political evil | the way. Now, the voters of this county have a: 


1 find Mr. Vinton voted to lay the resolution 
to get. it out of 


right to demand of Mr. Vinton an explanation of 


5. Fi That if the Government of the | that vote, and particulary so as he stood pl 
United States shall permit the establishment of | to his cénstituents to use his utmost exertions to 
jists, | slavery in any , the na-| have the Proviso innate ted in any bil) tha 
tion, as a nation, will have made itself responsible | might be brought up. It was with that under- 
for all the evils and crimes that slavery engen- | standing and that pledge that he received a large 
| ders; it will have assumed, in the face of an| support in this at 6 pi 
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Wn ee ! 


“the election, reéchoing the same sentiments 
(They have both been rewarded since) ‘he 


Senge iag _ mt General Taylor heme 
jon any law that Congress might pass, 

Mr. Vinton being elected, your sentiments will 
be exhibited in him. The Free Soil men, who 
wanted a candidate of their own, were to that 
Mr. Vinton would never flinch.on that wemalen :: 
that he was ready to meet the whole force of the 
South on it, &e., &c. We voted for Mr. Vinton ; 
we have been betrayed. We think common 


le—that is, the Whigs—were Caper iy 
vith General Taylor. They feared his ] at 
> _ onthe Wilmot Proviso. Butallthis was answer- 


i t he expects to gain by his preseat 
aw hc donpnncng the reckless 
and extravagant demands of the outh, before 
the last election, and we who voted for him, be- 
lieving him honest in his declarations, would 
like to see him maintain by his speeches and his 
votes in Congress the same sentiments which he 


preached at home. A Wuie. 


Buaxety, Pa., March 18, 1850. 


Dr. Baitey: I little thought, when | supported 
Chester Butler for a Representative, that he 
would represent the South, and not the North. 
In 1848, there was not a Whig to be found in this 
county that did not avow the ‘‘Proviso,” to my 
knowledge; but it seems that Taylor is now their 
idol. Principle is sacrificed for Party ; the Ad- 
ministration must be sustained, while Freedom’s 
cause is bleeding. While our Representatives are 
proving traitors, the People are waking up. There 
never was so much anti-slavery feeling as at thie 
moment. I find the People more anti-slavery than 
their Representatives. We will make them give 
an account of their stewardship at the polls short- 
ly, and say to every doughface, Thou shalt be no 
longer steward. Yours, 

NeweE.i CaLLeNnDER. 








THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, MARCH 28, 1850. 


ITEMS. 


Mr. Seward is generally sustained by the Whig 
press of the North, while Mr. Webster’s speech, 
with some exceptions, is received with coldness or 
condemnation. 

The Whig press in the same quarter is casti- 
gating the Washington Republic for its attack on 
the Ex-Governor. 

The House last week was occupied chiefly with 
action on the Deficiency Bill, and the California 
Question was not resumed till Monday last. 

Mr. Giddings’s vigorous speech will be found 
on our fourth page. That of Mr. Hale will ap- 
pear next week; and Mr. Chase’s will follow. 

We have published the speeches of Clay, Cal- 
houn, Wellborn, and Webster, on the Southern 
side, and intend to give something more on the 
same side. 

Our foreign correspondence did not arrive time 
enough this week for insertion. 


THE AGITATORS. 


We do not complain of agitation. So long as an 
evil exists, which injures the interest of the com- 
munity and obstructs or perverts the action of 
its Government, there must be agitation. The 
friends of reform will seek to remove it; Quiet- 
ists, Conservatives, and those directly interested 
in its benefits, if there be any, will labor to sus- 
tain it. The collision produces agitation—it is 
in itself agitation. . 

But we try the supporters of slavery by their 
own professions. They affect to deprecate agita- 
tion ; they long for repose; they would still the 
excitement that prevails through the country, in 
relation to slavery. Well, much of the agitation 
that disturbs their comfort, all of it that touches 
their honor, they can arrest by a process, simple, 
prompt, and implying no sacrifice even of the 
pride of opinion. 

Admit California as a State, postpone all other 
questions touching slavery, pass the appropriation 
bills, adjourn—and what is there left for danger- 
ous excitement? We reason with Southern men 
in their own language. The policy indicated can 
be carried out any moment. The Whig mem- 
bers of both Houses from the North, and the ma- 
jority of the Democratic members, would sustain 

‘it. We do not say that it would be the best pol- 
icy. Our demand is, the admission of California 
as a State, and the establisment of Territorial 
Government for New Mexico, with the Proviso in 
it. This is the two-fold object which ought to be 
accomplished. The non-slaveholders of the coun- 
try, with a few exceptions, have constantly in- 
sisted upon it. Such a policy would be manly, 
reasonable, in harmony with the usages of the 
Government from its institution. To its mainte- 
nance, the Representatives and Senators from the 
free States, with rare exceptions, stand solemnly 
pledged. But they manifest a willingness to 
concedé to the slaveholders so far as to separate 
these objects, and insist alone upon the admission 
of California, adjourning indefinitely the question 
of Territorial Government for New Mexico. 
How far they will be justified by their constitu- 
ents in thus departing from the strict line of 
their instructions, remains to be seen. That they 
propose a concession is manifest. The Southern 
members have urged, as their great objection to 

_ the incorporation of the Proviso in a Territorial 
Government, that it would be a taunt to the 
South, a wanton insult, an attempt to fasten upon 
it an infamy. The Northern members reply, 
that what has been repeatedly done by the Gen- 
eral Government, with the assent of Southern 
men, can be no such insult; that the Proviso is 
not sought to be embodied in legislation as a 
taunt to the South, with a view to inflict dishonor 
on any section, but with the sole purpose of main- 
taining, in reference to free territory, a beneficent 
system of policy, established by the Congress of 
the Confederation, sustained by almost every 
Administration under the present Constitution, 
and attested by an experience of sixty years to be 
just and good. But, say they, we are brethren of 
one political family—we cannot make a clear sac- 
rifice of our principles—we cannot vote directly 
in the teeth of our constituents—we cannot over- 
turn the established usages of the Government— 
we cannot consent to interrupt the precedents of 
sixty years ; this would be a wickedness too great 
to be palliated, an act of treachery too base to be 
forgiven, an ignominy, submission té which would 
prove us totally unworthy of the name of freemen: 
This, however, will we do—we will abstain from 








* ll attempts to organizé any Territorial Govern- 


ment at all: agree with us in this policy, and you 
save your honor which you suppose endangered, 
and we save our consistency. Neither party to 
this struggle sacrifices any essential principle, 
and the only concession made is on our part. To 
demand more from us, is to demand that we betray 
our constituents and dishonor oursrlves. This we 
will not do. _ If you insist on a Territorial Gov- 
ernment, we shall insist on the Proviso. To urge 
us to establish such a Government without the 
Proviso, must be regarded either as a wanton in- 
sult, or proof of a deliberate purpose to propagate 
slavery, or both. You" would compel us to dis- 
gtace ourselves by renouncing the policy of the 
Ordinanee of 1787. We will not doit. We will 
waive all questions concerning this policy, by 
postponing the question of organizing Territorial 

ent, but we will not deny and forswear 
this policy. You have no right to attempt to 


. olution on the table! 


'| The North thinks such imprisonments illegal 
unconstitu' 
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mand such intervention on our part. As to Cali- 
fornia, its admission is required by the highest 
considerations of justice and policy. Her action 
in relation to slavery, is her own, and it is irreme- 
diable. Nodelay in responding to her application 
can change it, If you vote for her admission, you 
sacrifice nothing, concede nothing. If you vote 


‘against it, you violate your own professed princi- 


ple, the right of a community organizing as a 
State to determine the character of its domestic 
institutions. 

In reference to New Mexico, while non-action 
would cost you no sacrifice of principle or power, 
it would not be of serious detriment to the 
Territory. They have now the benefit of their 
local laws, and can soon relieve themselves from 
their anomalous condition by organizing the form 
of a State Constitution, and applying for admis- 
sion into the Union. 

If you are anxious for the restoration of harmo- 
ny in our councils, for the reéstablishment of the 
healthful operations of the Government, for the 
prevention of dangerous sectional combinations, 
we have shown you the way to reach these desi- 
rable results. We ask no sacrifice from you; all 
the concession made is on our part. Further 
than we have indicated, we cannot go, and Heaven 
only knows how far the people we represent will 
justify us in this pacific policy. 

We hope our readers will bear in mind that we 
speak, not our own sentiments, but what are sup- 
posed to be the sentiments of a majority of the 
members of Congress from free States. Our pol- 
icy would be very different. The Ordinance of 

1787 is as wise and just to-day as it was the 
day on which it passed, by the unanimous vote of 


*! all the States of the Confederation. We see 


nothing in the condition of the Territories, in the 
state of the country, in the sentiment of the great 
majority of our fellow-citizens, in the agitation 
which prevails, in the resolutions of Southern 
Legislatures, in the dastardly conduct of one or 
two Northern Legislatures, in the alarms of su- 
perannuated statesmen, in the menaces of rhetor- 
ical politicians, or in the movements for a Southern 
convention, to make the Ordinance less expedient 
now than it was last year. Had we the power, 
we would pass it without delay, and feel not the 
slightest concern as to the consequences. It is 
the wavering, faltering, time-serving, timid, con- 
duct of certain Northern politicians and members 
of Congress, and the pitiful, dastardly artifices of 


.| Northern demagogues, that has emboldened the 


advocates of slavery to take the extreme ground 
they now occupy. Union, decision, and.an un- 
wavering front on the part of the professed 
friends of freedom, would ere this have settled 
the Territorial Question. As it is, repre- 
sentatives of the North are crouching meekly on 
the platform of non-action, earnestly asking the 
South if this concession be not enough, and the 
answer they receive is—No! it is not enough that 
you forbear to act out your principles—you must 
forswear them; not enough that you agree not to 
act at all—you must act, and act on our side! 


And this is their reward for laying Root’s res- 
How much more will they 
submit to? Southern men believe in their infinite 
capacity of endurance, and seem disposed to tax it 
to the utmost. We wait with some curiosity to 
see whether it has indeed a limit. The Wash. 
ington Union confidently anticipates a decided 
majority in the House in favor of what it calls 
compromise; that is, of yielding every demand that 
slavery has made. It may reckon without its 
host ; but it is well enough that the people of the 
free States should be apprized of the calculations 
of the pro-slavery men. Twenty-five Representatives 
from those States must be found willing to yield to 
slavery, before the “‘ compromise” so much talked 
of can be carried. Illinois, it is supposed, will 
furnish six or seven; Iowa, one; Indiana, three or 
four ; Ohio, one or two; Pennsylvania, nine or 
ten; Maine and New Hampshire, one or two. 
Who are they? The people should begin to in- 
quire. The constitueney ought to awake. We 
might name some who will certainly betray the 
free States, if they can, and others who are 
doubtful. But we forbear, lest we should do 
injustice. Let not the friends of slavery be too 
confident ; the battle is not yet won. There will 
be debate—time for consideration—time for the 
people of the free States to bestir themselves. 
Once convinced that there is danger, and they 
will speak in tones not to be misunderstood by 
wavering Representatives. It ig not safe to push 
the North to the wall. Now, it is possible to 
admit California, and—to do nothing else. But 
suppose, in demanding more, nothing be done, not 
even California admitted, how would the case 
stand? Would the free States slumber on then? 
Never! Parties would be shivered to atoms, and 
such an excitement would sweep over the North 
as has not yet been manifested. Perhaps the 
Southern agitators are anxious to furnish fuel for 
the fire; perhaps they are under the impression 
that next year, when California shall again pre- 
sent herself, and New Mexico stand beside her, 
asking admission into the Union, with the whole 
population of the North resolved on their admis- 
sion, and incensed by the previous rejection of 
California, they will be able to make advantage- 
ous terms for slavery ! 


A prudent man forseeth the evil. Northern 
Representatives and Senators now offer them 
more than another Congress will dare todo. If 
they wish the Territorial Question settled, they 
would do well to accept the offer and abandon 
their inordinate demands. 


—————_>_—_— 


MR. WEBSTER’S FORGETFULNESS. 


Mr. Webster was singularly forgetful in his 
late elaborate speech. He forgot to say anything 
about California, although the subject on which 
he spoke was the President’s message in relation 
to its admission—and not until this act of forget- 
fulness was generally noticed, did he think of 
stating his views concerning it. One week after 
his speech, he obtained leave to make a short sup- 
plementary speech, in which he avowed himself, 
for the first time, in favor of the admission of Cal- 
ifornia with her present boundaries. 

So too he forgot to say one word about the un- 
constitutional aggressions of South Carolina and 
other Southern States on the rights of citizens of 
Massachusetts, although he commented-with much 
indignation on the alleged aggressions of the 
North in the matter of fugitive slaves. But he 
did not forget to supply this singular omission 
subsequently, in revised speeches, which would 
be published after the first reported had been cir- 
culated. The New York Tribune says: 

“Tt seems, however, that the absence of allusion 
to these grievances was accidental ; in the copy of 
the peech published by the Boston Courier, we 
find the following passage on the subject. We 
must say, however, thatit reads quite too tamely : 


“¢ There is a more tangible and irritating cause 
of grievance at the North. Free blacks are con- 


erally as cooks or stewards. When the vessel 
arrives, these free colored men are taken on shore 
by the police or municipal authority, imprisoned, 
and kept in prison till the vessel is again ready to 
sail. is is not only irritating, but exceedingly 
inconvenient in practice, and seems al 

impr: le and oppressive. Mr. Hoar’s mis- 
,sion some time ago to South Carolina was a well- 
intended effort to remove this cause of ¢omplaint. 


tional; as the cases occur constantly 


and freqpently, they think it a great griev- 
ance’ 


“ [tis rather singular that in semaine 5 








stantly employed in the vessels of the North, gen- | 


sed 


are been made to be exactly alike one to an- 
"We wish the other lamentable omissions i in the 
speech could be supplied as easily. — 


THE VOICE OF FREEMEN. 


Conversing the other day witha member of the 
House, he remarked that there was very little 
excitement on the Slavery Question in the free 
States. It is true that the People of the Free 
States never manifested less anxiety concerning 
the Union than they do now. We can see in 
none of our Northern exchanges any indications 
that the People in that section have yet harbored 
the idea of even possible danger to the Union. 
They seem to regard the Federal Government, 
not as a loose partnership, but a Government, sta- 
ble, energetic, and sufficient for its own protection- 
Nor is there much apparent excitement on the’ 
subject which is now occupying the time of Con- 
gress to the exclusion of nearly all other questions. 
But, let us not mistake this absence of excitement 
for indifference: it ig the offspring rather of a 
belief that all is well—that the cause of Freedom 
issafe. The People did their work in the elec- 
tions that have sent this Congress here, and they 
are yet generally under the impression that it 
was well done; that they then gave so clear an 
indication of their will against the extension of 
Slavery, that no representative whom they elect- 
ed would dare disobey it. 

But, the conduct of certain members of Con- 
gress from the free States is beginning to disturb 
their security ; and there are now indications of 
an awakening of the public mind in that quarter. 

The defection of Mr. Webster will arouse the 
opponents of slavery, and show them ‘the necessi- 
ty of girding themselves once more for the con- 
test. 

We wish the Era were large enough to chron- 

icle all the signs of the times; but we have room 
only to glance at them, making a kind of abstract 
of several communications we have on hand. 
_ A meeting of the citizens of West Alexander, 
Pa., was recently held, at which James Hunter 
presided. After speeches from gentlemen, Dr. 
J. B. McKee has submitted a series of resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. The closing 
one was as follows: 


Resolved, That we are opposed to a dissolution 
of the Union, or any acts of violence tending to 
its disruption, but nom, or hereafter, come when 
the crisis comes, come when it may, or how it may, 
our tendencies, our instincts, our interests, are 
all on the side of Freedom ; and when the South, 
through the ravings of her demagogues, presents 
to us the alternative of abandonment of the Pro- 
viso, or the Union asunder, we declare before all 
men, our firm determination never to submit to 
such infamy, but to stand by the former, let what 
will come of the latter. 

A meeting of members of all parties was held 
at Londonderry, Guernsey county, Ohio, on the 
27th ult., at which the following resolutions were 
passed : 


1. Resolved, That this meeting is unanimously 
in favor of Congress passing the Wilmot Proviso 
over the whole of the territory obtained from 
Mexico. 

This resolution was carried by every person 
present voting in the affirmative. 

2, Resolved, That this meeting is of the opinion 
that the majority of the inhabitants of this vi- 
cinity are in favor of Congress passing said Pro- 
viso. 

_ ‘This resolution passed with no one contradict- 
ing. 

3. Resolved, That this meeting knows of no per- 
son in this vicinity, except one man, in favor of 
making one foot of the territory acquired from 
Mexico slave territory, but all, with this single 
exception, so far as known to individuals in this 
meeting, are in favor of consecrating said terri- 
tory wholly to Freedom. 

This resolution was carried unanimously. 

A meeting of the citizens of Brown county, 
Ohio, assembled at Red Oak, on the 22d ultimo, 
and after hearing an address from Mr. Moore, 
passed unanimously the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That should our Representative so far 
forget his duty as to become truant to the cause 
of Free Soil, so far as we have influence, it shall 
be exerted to place in Congress one more stead- 
fast in the cause of Freedom. 

Resolved, That we will use our efforts to awaken 
in the community a stronger Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment, and to the extent of our power sustain our 
Representative in adhering to the cause of Free- 
dom in the Territories. 

Resolved, That we have no fears of a dissolution 
of the Union; but if Union can only be secured 
by abandoning our Territories, now free, to the 
ravages of Slavery, we cannot buy it at a price so 
dear ; and we urge our Representative to be firm 
in the cause of Liberty at all hazards. 

The Liberty men on the ist instant met in 
Lawrence, St. Lawrence county, New York, and 
after reorganizing the old platform, passed the 
following resolutions : 


1. Resolved, That it is the duty of every mem- 
ber in Congress to. vote for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, and to prevent 
its extension into any territory now free, by a di- 
rect and positive prohibition. 

2. Resolved, That fully believing that when 
John P. Hale, at the Buffalo Convention in 1848, 
was deposed from his nomination for President of 
the United States, there was an unwarrantable 
sacrifice made on the part of the giiderty party, 
allof which was demonstrated in ‘the amalgama- 
tion at Syracuse of the Free Soil and Hunker 
rties. 

3. Resolved, That we feel humbled before the 
world and before High Heaven, in view of the 
recent shameful dodging and positive voting of 
many members in Congress from the free States, 
in opposition to the Wilmot Proviso, incorporated 
in Mr. Root’s resolution; and that we will not 
hereafter knowingly give our suffrage to such 


men. 

4, Resolved, That we honor the manly course 
pursued by our Representatives in Congress— 
John P. Hale and S. P. Chase in the Senate, and 
J. R. Giddings, Preston King, and others, in the 
House ; and while they and their coadjutors thus 
act, we will be like Aarons and Hurs, to stay up 
their hands. . 

5. Resolved, That the Liberty Association of 
the town of Lawrence, assembled in mass meet- 
ing, send the foregoing resolutions to G. Bailey, 
editor of the National Era, for publication. 

; H. J. Perry, Chairman. 

S. Hammonn, Secretary. 
Lawrence, St. Lawrence Co., March 1, 1850. 


At a late meeting of the freemen of the 3d Sen- 
atorial district, Connecticut, Daniel Webster was’ 
severely denounced. After a preamble, in which 
the position of Mr. Webster in relation to fugi- 
tive slaves is adverted to, and the possibility indi- 
cated that the bill on this subject now before the 
Senate, may pass, the meeting 

Resolved, That should said bill pass into a law of 
these United States, we would hereby recommend 
that the Hon. Daniel Webster be appointed Spe- 
cial Marshal of the district of Massachusetts, for 
_ purpose of carrying out the provisions of said 

Ww. 

We have before us a large handbill, dated 
Richmond, Ontario county, New York, March 2, 
1850, signed by about 220 voters of that place, in 
which the whole number does not exceed 300, 
calling a public meeting, as follows : 

“The undersigned respectfully invite the elect- 
ors of the town of Richmond, without distinction 
of party, who are opposed to the extension of sla- 
very and in favor of the organization of Govern- 
ments for our newly-acquired Territories, prohib- 
iting slavery therein, and opposed to slavery and 
the slavé trade in the District of Columbia, and 
in favor of Congress taking action thereon, re- 
gardless of lamentatiois here or elsewhere, to 
meet in Town Convention, at the house of Seneca 
Bentley, Saturday, the 23d instant, at one o’clock 


| in the afternoon, to make nominations of suitable 


persons to be supported for town officers at the 
ensuing election.” 

When men carry so grave a question into their 
town elections, they cannot be charged with in 
difference it. 

The Peopl’s Journal, published by John 8. 
Mann and W. W. McDougall, at Coud 
Pennsylvania, propos ) 
Free Democracy, to meet at Williamsport, the 
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ersport, | that, before the next made, Del- 
iia « Sate Contention of hd |uwele 91h be aded tc the yumber of fee Sestes 
|| 30th of May next. The Mercer Luminary, of | 
© | Western Pennsylvania, seconds the motion. The 


We have received # printed copy of an address 
to the citizens of the 10th Congressional District, 
Pa, by the Free Soil Convention of Easton, 
signed by J. E. Siegert, President, and Charles 
Geoff, Secretary. Appealing to the Whigs and 
Democrats, and referring to their policy at the 
last election, they say— 

“Could the naked question then have been 
sented, ‘ Will you have your frée Territory kept 
free, or will you have it overrun with slavehold- 
ers and slaves?’ the friends of freedom need not 
have feared for yourreply. But confidence in 
your accredited leaders was not easily shaken. 
Democrats hoped, with their chosen candidate, 
that concession would be met by counter conces- 
sion ; and Whigs believe that he who before his 
election was so reluctant to interfere with the 
sphere of legislation would be equally abstemious 
afterwards. ‘ 

“You placed confidence in your advisers, and 
they have had ample room to show themselves de- 
serving of it, The executive offices are in the 
hands of one party, the legislative bodies under 
the control of the other. Scarce a dozen men of 
that dangerous set of fanatical incendiaries who 
were held up to your 80 earnest abhorrence, have 
found their way to a public station. Not a voice 
has been heard in either wing of the Capitol, in 
vindication of the principle to which our nation 
owes its being. The men whom you trusted have 
been left undisturbed in following out their line 
of policy, and ifsthat policy were capable of bring- 
ing about the desired consummation, it must have 
done so long ere this. Yet eight weeks of discus- 
sion have but raised new doubts and fresh per- 
plexities. The counsels of your chosen servants 
are found unequal to the emergency.” : 


Alltoo true. With a few exceptions, Pennsyl- 
vania is more poorly represented in Congress 
than she has been since the commencement of the 
Free Soil agitation, 

The Free Soil Central Committee of Ohio, 
urged by the Free Democrats of all parts of the 
State, have #ssued a call for a State Convention. 
They say they deem it their duty “to call upon 
the friends of Freedom throughout the State to 
meet in Convention at the Seats of Justice of 
their respective counties at the earliest conveni- 
ent day, and then and there choose delegates to a 
State Convention. One delegate to be chosen 
for each county, and one for every. two hundred 
votes, and every fractional number over one 
hundred, taking the vote for Van Buren in 1848 
asa basis. Said delegates to meet in Convention 
at Columbus on the 2d day of May next for the 
purpose of nominating a Free Democratic can- 
didate for Governor, and transacting such other 
business as said Convention, when assembled, 
may think proper.” 

Various candidates for the office of Governor 
are mentioned, among them, Samuel Lewis, Reu- 
ben Hitchcock, N.S. Townshend, John Hutchins, 
Mr. Randall, and Mr. Brewer. : 


THE PROSPECT. 

“ But we are just at the close of the sixth de- 
cade, and the commencment of the seventh. The 
census is to be taken this year, which must add 
greatly to thedecided preponderance of the North 
in the House of Representatives, and in the elec- 
toral college. The prospect also, is, that a great 
increase will te added to its present preponder- 
ance during tke period of the decade, by the addi- 
tion of new States. Two Territories—Oregon 
and Minnescta—are already in progress, and 
strenuous efforts are making to bring in three ad- 
ditional Statés from the territory recently con- 
quered from Mexico, which, if successful, will add 
three other States in a short time to the North- 
ern section, making five States, and increasing its 
present number of States from 15 to 20, and of 
its Senators from 30 to 40. 

“ On the coatrary, there is not a single Terri- 
tory in progress in the Southern section, and no 
certainty thatany additional State will be added 
to it during the decade. The prospect then is, 
that the two sections in the Senate, should the 
efforts now made to exclude the South from the 
newly-acquired Territories succeed, will stand, 
before the end of the decade, twenty Northern 
States to twelre Southern, (conceding Delaware 
as neutral,) and forty Northern Senators to twen- 
ty-four Southern. This great increase of Sena- 
tors, added to the great increase of members of 
the House of Representatives and electoral col- 
lege, on the part of the North, which must take 
place upon the next decade, will effectually and 
eventually destroy the equilibrium which existed 
when the Governutent commenced.”—Speech of 
Mr. Calhoun. ¥ 


The prospect does not alarm us; nor should it 
excite the apprehensions of any true friend of 
this Union. 

As Mr. Calhoun has said, the North has now 
a majority of 49 in the House of Representatives. 
Should the present ratio of representation be 
adopted for the decade commencing this year, the 
free States in the next Congress will have a ma- 
jority of 78. The following table was compiled, 
we think, by Joshua Leavitt, a man whose calcu- 
lations may be relied upon. 

POPULATION TABLE, 

Showing the aggregate population, by States, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1840; the number of Repre- 
sentatives under the last apportionment ; the estt- 
mated population of 1850, and the number of Rep- 


resentatives according to the existing ratio—one for 

every 70,680, 

{In making the estimate for the new States of 
the South and West, the principle has been fol- 
lowed which is adopted in the annual reports of 
the United States Pateht Office. It is believed 
that the actual enumeration will be more favora- 
ble to the free States of the West.] 
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The increase of the free States, according to 
this estimate, during the current ten years, end 


the slave States 215 per cent. 
The power of the South in the House of Rep- 


han whole. 
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LOCAL ELECTIONS IN NEW YORK. 


|. ‘The town elections in New York are in favor, 





TY. | «The Legislature of this State, by a vote of | 
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terson, Townsend, and Gibbons, contains many 


} 2.37 per cent., the colored, 344 per cent. (This, 


y 
ing with 1850, will be 32 per cent., and that of 


_resentatives will be 36.45 per cent., or a little less ; 


HUNKERISM IN CONNECTICUT. 


Hunkerism, in obedience to instructions from 
Washington, rejected the Wilmot Proviso in the 
late Democratic Convention of Connecticut ; but 
it is now trying to repair its blunders by giving 
countenance to Free Soil in the selection of can- 
didates, in the several districts, for the Legisla- 
ture. The Free Soil men are managing wisely— 
concentrating their strength in different locali- 
ties, so as to obtain the ascendency in the Legis- 
lature ; and we have little doubt that the Hunk- 
ers will find themselves in a very pretty minority 
in that body. We advise them hereafttr to con- 
sult the soothsayers at Washington less, and the 
People at home more. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OHIO PENITENTIARY. 
Heatta anv Mortatity or Convicts. 

1849. 

We are indebted to Mr. Rice, Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Senate of Ohio, for a copy of the 
Report above mentioned, and to a friend in Phil- 
adelphia, for a report on the comparative health 
and mortality of white and colored convicts in the 
Pennsylvania Penitentiary. 

The Ohio Penitentiary is a self-supporting in- 
stitution. The expenses of it in 1849 amounted 
to $29,616.07. The net earnings of the convicts 
over and above the expenses were $3,357 68. 

The number of prisoners in confinement on the 
30th of November, 1848, was 425, and the number 
received during the year from that time till No- 
vember 30, 1849, was 156—in all, 581. 

Cholera made sad havoc among the unfortunate 
convicts last year, carrying off some one hundred 
and fifteen victims, or one-fifth of the whole 
number, which was further reduced, as follows: 
By expiration ofsentence - - - - 

By pardon from Governor - - - - 58 
By pardon from President - - - ee 
By death from other diseasesthan cholera - 6 ‘ 
By writ of error - - - - - a 
3 
6 


1849. 
Philadelphia, 


By escapes during cholera - - : x. 

So that, on the 30th November, 1849, only 33 
persons were left in confinement. 

It will be observed that the number pardoned 
exactly equalled the number of those who served 
out their times of punishment. 

The following table is a very interesting one 
on many accounts : 

A table exhibiting the number of convicts in prison, com- 


mitted, discharged, pardoned, died, and escaped, since the 
occupation of the new Penitentiary, in 1834. 


Discharged and 
restored. 


a Pardoned. 


1834 12 
1835 151 
1836 112 
1837 145 
1838 155 
1839 172 
1840 137 
1841 121 
1842 137 
1843 150 
1844 133 
1845 151 
1846 91 
1847 91 
1848 120 
1849 155 


498 
445 
425 
336 


ol ll alol san new Escaped. 


2,092 

One cannot but be struck with the great num- 
ber of convicts pardoned, amounting to 664, or 
nearly one-third of the whole number committed 
in sixteen years. 

According to the theory of some, it might be 
supposed that this fact, by holding out so many 
chances of escape to the criminal, would tend to 
the increase of crime. But the table refutes this 
supposition. Dividing the time from 1834 to 1849 
into three periods of five years each, we find that 
the number of committals has steadily diminished, 


Again—the pardons of the whites are in the 
proportion of 15 to every 100 convicts, of the col- 
ored prisoners, 23 to every hundred! ~ 

These facts reflect little credit on either the 
Judicial or Executive departments of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


IRREGULARITIES OF THE MAIL. 


Nothing vexes a publisher more than irregular- 
ities of the mail, except the blame occasionally 
cast on him for what he has no power to prevent. 
A subscriber in Mesopotamia, Cuyahoga county, 
Ohio, complains that the Era is not received in 
that place until eleven days after it is printed ! 
This is too bad, but it is not our fault. Our en- 
tire issue for the West is bagged and mailed by 
seven O'clock on Wednesday evening, so that it 
goes out from Washington Thursday morning at 
6 o’clock, invariably. 

A sthbscriber in Salem, Iowa, writes that per- 
sons if that place are deterred from subscribing 
for the Era because it reaches there so irregu- 
larly. We cannot understand the reason. We 
know the papers are sent from here uniformly at 
one time. 

A subscriber at Marrisa, St. Clair county, Illi- 
nois, writes : i 

pa could procure a number of subscribers for 
the Era, were it not for the irregularity of the 
mail, which makes its arrival here very uncer- 
tain.. Wehavea mail but once a week, and some- 
times during the past year, three mails in suc- 
cession would arrive without the Era. Other 
Eastern papers come more regularly. We had 
almost determined to drop the paper, but have 
concluded to try it another year, hoping that we 
may get it more regularly in future.” 

That the fault is in some of the distributing 
offices between this and Marissa, is certain, un- 
less indeed the mail carriers, to suit their con- 
venience, occasionally drop a bag or two. But 
why the discrimination should be against the Eva, 
we cannot understand. 

Another subscriber writing from Jacksonville, 
Indiana, complains bitterly of the irregular re- 
ception of his papers, and seems to think we are 
to blame. “The P. M. here, (Jacksonville, Ic ,) 
thinks they are mailed to Jacksonville, Illinois, 
as he says they are re-mailed from that place to 
this.” 

If they are sent to Jacksonville, Ili., they are 
not sent by us. We forward the papers for Jack- 
sonville, Ia. in the bag that goes to Columbus, 
Ohio, for distribution. 

Distributing clerks in Post offices, especially if 
new hands, need some watching. Several times 
have we had packages returned to us with the en- 
dorsement—“ No such post office—returned for 
re-direction”—when in fact the post office hap- 
pened to be one of recent creation, and the dis- 
tributing clerk, whoever he was, was ignorant of 
the fact. 

Enough—we are willing to bear our own sins— 
but we cannot endure to be made a scapegoat for 
the sins of omission and commission of the seven- 
teen thousand postmasters with their innumer- 
able clerks and mail carriers all over the Union. 


DEMOCRATIC TRIUMPHS. 

The Washington Union, rehearsing the suc- 
cessive triumphs of the Democratic party, says, 
its “third great triumph is in the success of the 
principle of Non-Intervention with regard to the 
subject of slavery.” This, it says, was rejected 
by the universal Whig party, North and South, 
during the last Presidential election, but now, 
the leaders of that party are abandoning their 
dangerous sentiments, and embracing this great 
Democratic principle. 

“ General Taylor and his Cabinet have at last 
adopted it; Mr. Clay has adopted it; Mr. Web- 
ster has adopted it In fact, all the ‘con- 
servative’ portion of the Whig party, who do 
not really desire a dissolution of the Union, have 
jumped upon the platform of General Cass and 
the Democracy, as the only ground upon which 





and the inference is that crime has decreased- 
The committals amounted— 

From 1835 to 1839, to - - - s 

From 1840 to 1844, to - - - - 678 

From 1845 to 1849, to - - - - 667 

This result is the more surprising viewed in 
connection with the vast increase of population- 
In 1835, the population was near 1,200,000 ; in 
1840, 1,500,000 ; in 1849, it must have been at 
least 2,000,000. 

The average number of commitments, yearly, 
for the five years ending 1839 was 147, the popu- 
ation the last year being near 1,500,000; while 
the average number yearly for the five years end- 
ing 1849, when the population was 2,000,000, was 
only 133! e 

We are gratified also with the indications af- 
forded by the vital statistics of the Institution: 
Dividing the time from 1835, into the same three 
periods, we find that, in the 1st period, the num- 
ber of deaths was 68; in the 2d, 52; and, in the 
3d, had it not béen for the visitation of the chole- 
ra, the number would have been still less, there 
having been only 37 deaths in the four years, end- 
ing 1848. Adding the 6 deaths from ordinary 
diseases in 1849, and the number for the five 
years would have been only 43. 

The proportion of deaths of the 2,092 commit- 
ted since 1834 is about 13 per cent. 

There is another table giving the oocupations 
before conviction of the 336 convicts now in the 
Penitentiary. Of the 68 occupations named, the 
following furnished 213, or two-thirds of the 
whole number of the convicts. The proportion 
of barkeepers is enormous. 


Blacksmiths - - 17 Cpoks - - 
Boatmen- - - - 14 Carpenters 11 
Barkeepers - - - 63 Coopers - 13 
Laborers - - - 19 Moulders 8 
Shoemakers - - 19 Taylors - 9 


735 


12 


Seamen - - “11 Lait 
Weavers - 9 Total - - - - 213 
Butchers - 8 


Of the rest of the occupations, few furnish 
more than three or four convicts, each. 

We regret that, among the statistics, no infor- 
mation is given respecting the amount of educa- 
tion among the prisoners. 

The reportread before the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for alleviating the miseries of Public Pris- 
ons, in 1849, prepared by Doctors Parrish, Pat- 


important facts in relation to the comparative 
mortglity among the white and colored convicts 
in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 

- Of the whole number of white prisoners, 1,631, 
admitted from 1829 to 1849, 73 have died, or 4.5 
per cent. During the same time, 790 colored 
prisoners have been admitted, and of these 141 
have died, or nearly 18 per cent. The dis- 
proportion of mortality in the county prison is 
about the same. 

In the community at large, it is admitted that 
there are more deaths in proportion among the 
blacks than the whites. Thus, according to the 
tables of Dr. Emerson, the annual average mor- 
tality among the whites of Philadelphia, from 
1830 to 1840, was 1 in 43; among the colored, 1 
in 31. In other words, the white mortality was 


by the way, shows an improvement in the condi- 
tion of the colored péople in that city, as from 
1820 to 1830, the mortality among them was as 
1 in 21.) 

This disproportion, however, in the community 
at large, is not. near so great as among the two 
classes in prison, so that other causes must be 
sought for. The Committee states three, which, 
taken together, account for the result named. 
They are— ' 

1st. The greater intolerance, the less power of 
endurance of confinement, among the blacks than 
the whites. 

2d. The greater length in their terms of im- 

t. ; 


PhTaking the general average of the length of 


.9 years, it is found that 2 years, 8 months, and 
2 days, is the average duration of the whites, and. 
3 years, 3 months, and 14 days, that of the col- 





‘small man in any respect. ‘Taylor concedes the 


they can save themselves and preserve the Union. 

“Thus is the triumph of the Democracy com- 
plete. Thus General Cass stands vindicated be- 
fore the world from tho fuul asporsivus Of his 
bitter partisan opponents, the patriot and states- 
man whose far-reaching sagacity discovered and 
suggested the only principle upon which the 
present dangers which environ the country 
could be avoided, and the Union saved. How 
much more lofty and sublime—how much more 
to be envied—is the position which he now occu- 
pies before the American people and the world, 
than that filled by the man who succeeded to the 
Presidency by the miserable, paltry, and criminal 
frauds by which General Cass was defeated ! 
As the veteran statesman approaches towards the 
setting sun of his life, it sheds a flood of glory 
upon his head. And when he shall depart, pos- 
terity will crown nim as the great Paciricator in 
this crisis of his country’s peril, and not the men 
who now rush to his platform for shelter and pro- 
tection from the peltings of the very storm which 
their own arts had conjured up, to overthrow the 
now triumphant statesman.” 

Well—the General needs some comfort. Re- 
pudiated by Calhoun, Davis, Brown, Seddon, 
and the leaders of the Southern Democracy; re- 
jected by the great body of the Northern Democ- 
racy; under irrepealable instructions from the 
Legislature of his own State to vote against the 
principle of Non-Intervention, it must be a rich 
consolation to him to see himself sustained by 
Clay, Webster, and “the conservative portion of 
the Whig party!” If this do not recommend 
the principle of Non-Intervention to the Demo- 
crats of the North, we do not know what will. 
The endorsement of Clay, Webster, and tiie con- 
servative Whigs, must be to them an ample recom- 
mendation of any measure of public policy ! 


—o—_— 


GENERAL CASS AND THE LEGISLATURE OF 
MICHIGAN. 


A Mr. Roberts has introduced in the House of 
Representatives, Michigan, a series of resolu- 
tions in favor of the Union, and among them is 
one praising Henry Clay in brief terms for his 
championship of the Union, while another pro- 
nounces an elaborate eulogy un General Cass, not 
only for his patriotic efforts to sustain the Union, 
but for his-statesmanlike course in the Senate. 
The object of the resolutions is,as the instruc- 
tions to vote for the Proviso cannot be repealed, 
to secure such an approval of the course of 
General Cass as will embolden him to continue 
to disobey the spirit of the instructions—and in 
the attainment of this object, the Union and Hen-- 
ry Clay are eulogized, for the purpose of secu- 
ring the favor of the Whigs and all lovers of the 
Union. 

Very cunning is this maneeavre, but it will not 
succeed. While the subject was under discussion 
in Committee of the Whoie, a Democrat who had 
supported Mr. Cass as a Presidential candidate, 
moved a proviso, that nothing in the resolutions 
should be construed into an approval of the 
views either of Mr. Clay or Mr. Cass—and this 
motion was carried. The Committee then rose 
and the House adjourned. 

The resolutions are nowin “a fix” The time 
for crowning the “Great Pacificator” with glory 
has not yet come. 


PITHY. 


We find a very pithy letter in the Chicago 
Democrat, from which we take an extract. 


“ Wasuineton, February 26, 1850. 

“ What an awful responsibility rests upon the 
heads of the slavery agitators in this country * 
Nearly six years ago, the Wilmot Proviso past! 
the House of Representatives, the people’s branch. 
And it has passed that branch every session dom, 
and been killed in the conservative branch, where 
almost every since the days of Harrison, 
Tyler, Polk, and ‘Laylor os om agitation ; and, 

4 * ; and, 

See tain actiatlon has done immense injury. 
produced? Men have killed 
trying to kill the Proviso. The 

principles of Thomas Jefferson are ever dear to 
the American people. They will outlive all agi- 


tation. 

« Benton concedes the power. Clay concedes 
she power. They are the great men of the day. 
Cass conceded the power generally in 1846, and 
concedes it ina State bill now. And Cass is no 


power, and he is considerable wich a sword. All 





ored, 


> 


But we have some small men in this country 
who want to be President by slavery agitation, 
They say it is right to admit California as jt jc 
but then they raise the question, ‘ Isit expedicn 9° 
These men are the agitators. St. Peter was 9 
very good Christian, but he found it expedient 
once to deny his Lord and Master. These agita- 
tors are a great deal like St. Peter, but more like 
Judas, who found it expedient not only to den 
but to betray. The charity extended to St. Peter 
has thus far been extended to these men, but the 
awful state into which our country is now thrown 
by their agitation is provoking the curses of Jy. 
das. Indeed, many may be said already to have 
hung themselves.” 

If not, we trust the people will hang them by 
the neck, until dead—politically, of course. 


ee 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


SarTain’s Union Macazine. Philadelphia: Jobn Sar 
tain & Co., publishers. Edited by Mrs. ©. M. Kirkland 
and Professor John S. Hart. April, 1850. 

This is the Magazine that Godey, in his famous 
letter to the South Carolina paper, undertook to 
damage in Southern estimation. It is an admirg. 
ble periodical of its kind, one with which his off. 
spring ought never to be compared. It is distip- 
guished for its artistic merit, and for the excel. 
lence of its reading matter. We can cordially 
recommend it to our friends, who will be glad to 
learn that Grace Greenwood has been engaged ag 
a contributor to its pages. 


Grauam’s AMERICAN MontHty MaGazing. March, 1850 
Philadelphia : Samuel D. Patterson & Co. 

The engraving of “The Idle Schoolboy” is 
capital—it makes one feel lazy to look at it. 
“The Brigané and his Wife” is strongly con- 
ceived ‘and finely executed. Among the contrib- 
utors we notice the names of Bayard Taylor, T. 
S. Arthur, Grace Greenwood, and other popular 
writers. It is a good number. Graham’s is an 
excellent Magazine, and well deserves the wide 
circulation it has secured. 

“> Since we wrote the foregoing, we have re. 
ceived the April number, superior even to the 
preceding one in merit. 


BLackwoop’s Evinpurew MaGazine. February, 185 
Leonard Seott & Co., New York. For sale by W. Adam 
Pennsylvania ayenue, Washington. 

Irving’s Life of Goldsmith receives a very flat- 
tering notice in this number. The reviewer 
styles it a classic narrative, written in a style 
which Goldsmith himself might have approved 
“The Siege of Dunbeg” is a pleasant, humorous 
sketch of the times of rebellion in Ireland. “The 
Green Hand—a Short Yarn,” has reached the 
eighth number, and we do not see that the Scrin- 
gapatam is much nearer the end of its voyage. 
The longer the better. The writer gives no sign 
of exhaustion yet. The number closes with a 
long, jaundiced article against Free Trade, in 
which British Agriculture, as usual, is demon- 
strated to be ruined by Foreign Competition. 


THe Westminster Review. January, 1850. 
and for sale as above. 

A very valuable and: highly instructive num- 
ber, full of facts and bold thoughts, some of the 
latter bordering on presumption. The article on 
Epidemics is the fruit of much research. “ Wo- 
man’s Mission” is handsomely treated of. “The 
African Coast Blockade” is far more general and 
interesting in its scope than one might infer from 
the title of the article. It presents a view of Sla- 
very, the efforts against it, the history of the 
slave trade, and many curious facts in relation to 
the whole subject, which are of some importancc 
at the present time. Its opinions are not always 
just, or its reasonings conclusive. 

Other articles in the Review we have not time 
to notice. 


Published 


ELEMENTs OF NATURAL PutLosopny. By Alonzo Gray, 
A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers, For sale by Tay- 
lor & Maury, Washington. 

This work has the advantage of being prepared 
by a successful teacher, aided by Professor Snell 
of Amherst College, and Professor Loomis of the 
New York University. The printed sheets hav- 
ing been first used in the instruction of a class, 
opportunity was given, in reprinting, to supply 
whatever was found nocessury by this best of all 
tests of the value of a school book. It will be 
found to contain a large amount of modern sci- 
ence, expressed with much clearness and preci- 
sion. 

The analyses at the head of each section, and 
the various problems designed to render each 
principle familiar, will be found of much value. 

For the benefit of advanced pupils, occasional 
algebraic formulas ar geometrical demonstra- 
tions have been added—a feature which we ap- 
prehend will meet with decided favor from teach- 
ers. We anticipate for the work an extensive 
sale. * 


— 


STATISTICS OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. 


We are under obligations to a member of the 
State Legislature of Michigan for a Statistical 
Report of that State by the Secretary of State. 
It contains a great variety of interesting details, 
some of which we shall sum up briefly. 

The State contains 23,040,000 acres of land, of 
which only 1,437,45914 are improved. Of the 
improved land, about one third, or 465,900 acres 
are sown in wheat. 

The following is a comparative table of certain 
statistical returns in 1840 and in 1849. 
1840. 

- 2,157,108 
4,666.720 

153,375 
1,329,784 

30,144 

185,190 

295,890 

99,618 

491 
190 
202,880 








1849. 
4,739,299 
8.179,767 
1.645.756 
1,774,368 


52.305 


Wheat, (bushels) - - 
Other grain“ - - a 
Wool, (lbs) - - . 
Maple Sugar 3 
Horses, (No.) “ 
Neat Cattle - - 
Swine - - - i 
Sheep - - - : 
Saw Mills- - - ot 
Flouring and Grist Mills - 
Barrels of Flour - - - 
Men employed in Saw and 
Flouring Mills - - 
Capital invested in Saw and 
Flouring Mills - - - $2,460,200 $2,435,870 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts does not sus- 
tain Mr. Webster, in his renunciation of the 
Wilmot Proviso. Last Thursday, in the House, 
after fall and free discussion, the following reso- 
lutions were passed. It will be observed that 
they take ground against all compromise, and in- 
sist upon the application of the Ordinance of 
1787 to all territory of the United States. 

« Whereas the people of Massachusetts, acting 
under a solemn sense of duty, have deliberately 
and repeatedly avowed their purpose to resist the 
extention of slavery into the national territoric*, 
or the admission of new slave States into the Un- 
ion, and, for these ends, to apply, in every practi 
cable mode, the principles of the Ordinance 0! 
1787, also to seek the abolition of slavery and 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia, and 
the withdrawal of the power and the influence of 
the Generai Government from the support = 
slavery, 80 far as the same may be constitution® y 
done: and whereas the important questions, now 
before the country, make it desirable that these 
convictions should be reaffirmed : therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts 
regret the existence of such questions as are now 
agitating the public mind, threatening the Union, 
impeding appropriate legislation, and alienatin g 
those who should live under one Constitution and 


910.268 
152.541 
610,563 
730 
228 


719,472 


1,114 2,557 











these four men are for California as it is. 





Union as brethren ; and they feel no share in the 
responsibility of raising those questions, agains 
which, when foreseen, they have uniformly liftec 
up their voice of warning and protest ; that, since 
they must assume their share of responsibility ~ 
deciding questions which they have earnestly 
sought to avoid, they can discharge their duty - 
no other way then by a renewed expression - 
their determination to adhere to the views an 
sentiments repeatedly and deliberately affirmed 
by them, and, in their furtherance, to use every 
constitutional means with untiring assiduity. 

« Resolved, That did the questions in one 
versy merely concern sectional interests, or ~d 
stractions, propositions of concession and aereng™” 
ment might be properly and generously cn “ 
tained ; but since they are questions app oe 
our deepest rome justice, involving & oe 
between right wrong, between 
ar contest yrongfally provoked by ae 
latter —Massachusetts can never become s willing 
party to any proposition or form of nO 
« Resolved, That the people of Massachus r 
claim for the Territories of the United States, an 
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the le now inhabiting and hereafter to in- 
sable than the protection of the principles of the 
Ordinance of 1787, and that the said Ordinance 
be applied to territories, within alll possible sanc- 
tion and solemnities of promulgation and law. 

« Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts 
cherish the Union with unabated | attachment ; 
that they will support the Constitution ; that, ap- 
preciating all the inestimable benefits dowing 
from it, they believe it preferable for all parties 
and sections, with reference to any existing evils, 
to wait and work patiently under and through 
the Constitution than to destroy it; and they 
have no doubt that they hold these sentiments in 
common with overwhelming majorities of the peo- 
ple of these United States; but, in any event, 
they will follow their principles, deterred by no 
threats of dissolution, or any fear that a course of 
truth and righteousness can have any other ulti- 
mate tendency, than to strengthen and consoli- 
date a nation against the attacks of all who seek 
to overthrow it.” 

We published in October last a Review of W. 
A. Smith’s Defence of Slavery, by S. M. Janney, 
for which the author had been presented by the 
grand jury of Loudoun county, Virginia; and we 
then stated that the presentment had not been 
sustained by the court. We have since learned 
that he was again presented in November, for the 
same alleged offence, and summoned to appear at 
March court. It now appears that the case has 
been still further postponed to June court, at the 
instance of the attorney for the Commonwealth, 


on the ground of informality in the summone. 


Mecuanic’s CancuLator anp Trnman’s 
Guive”—R. G. Howland is informed that there 
is no such book to be had now in Washington. 

Sprrcn or THE Hon. Jonn Hutcwins on THE 
Apportionment Law.—We are indebted to the 
author for a copy of this excellent speech, deliv- 
ered by him in the House of Representatives of 
Ohio, January 19th, 1850. 


—— > — 


SETTLING THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


In and out of Congress, the ingenuity of ora- 
tors and editors is tasked at the present time, to 
devise some means of settling and putting at rest 
the Slavery Question. This is the burden of 
Henry Clay’s Compromise, the President’s Mes- 
sage, and General Cass’s plan of “ masterly in- 
activity.” It would be well, however, for all par- 
ties, to consider the result of past compromises, 
resolutions, and concessions, which have had this 
object in view. During the last fifteen years, the 
country has been at least as often as semi-annu- 
ally congratulated on the “settlement” of. this 
vexed and vexatious question. The adoption 
of Pinkney’s elaborate report and resolutions 
was regarded by sagacious editors and politicians 
as the end of the controversy. Patton’s rule for 
the disposal of Anti-Slavery petitions was another 
settlement, and Calhoun’s Post Office bill and 
resolutions another. In 1839, Henry Clay set- 
tled it in the Senate, to the entire satisfaction of 
even the South Carolina Senator. Out of Con- 
gress, this whole matter has been over and again 
happily disposed of by Whig and Democratic 
Convenfions, by the servile resolutions of North- 
ern shopkeepers and pedlers, by mob-law at the 
North, and Lynch-law at the South. Yet who 
does not know that the congratulations over one 
settlement have scarcely died away before another 
has been found to be necessary. Agitation, re- 
pressed in one direction, has burst forth in an- 
other. As was said of the famous Greek fire, the 
more it has been trodden upon, the fiercer it has 
blazed. And, in respect to the Slave Question; 
nothing is more certain than that every fresh at- 
tempt at its settlement, by compromises, which 
intentionally ignore or overlook its moral bear- 
ings, has only served to perplex and add new diffi- 
culty to the terrible problem which the Fates 
hold out to us for solution. 

The truth is, the question cannot be settled in 
this way. It is no ordinary matter of political 
economy, which may be regulated and arranged 
like the details of a tariff, or the charter of a 
bank. Itisacrime. As in an individual, so in 
a nation, sin can never be made otherwise than a 
source of disquiet and discordance. The pulse 
of the body politic can never beat evenly when 
slave blood and free blood mingle in the same 
veins. A violation of natural justice, Slavery 
contains within itself the inevitable condition of 
unrest, and perpetual conflict. It is the struggle 
of Nature to restore lost equilibrium and harmo- 
ny ; her ceaseless protest against the violation of 
her eternal laws. Commencing in robbery, and 
maintained only by force, Slavery is liable at all 
times to be convulsed by the struggles of its vic- 
tims, or the irrepressible sympathies of humanity 
in their behalf. Let Congress arrange the mat- 
ter ever so dexterously to-day, a single slave, 
flying, with scarred back, and lacerated limbs, 
into a free State, for refuge from his pursuing 
master, would be sufficiént to unsettle it to-mor- 
row. 

What will a hollow and hypocritical truce in 
Congress, gained by disgraceful concessions, 
avail, when, at the next Presidential election at 
farthest, the controversy will inevitably be re- 
newed by the proscription, on the part of the 
South, of any candidate who believes and prac- 
tices in accordance with the doctrine of the Dec- 
laration of Independence ! 








Concession to Slavery to-day only prepares the 
way for a fresh demand to-morrow. The detest- 
able institution carries aloag with it the primeval 
curse of God against oppression. The very soil 
perishes under it. Confine it, limit it, and it 
dies. It requires the aliment of virgin territory 
for the sustenance of its hideous life. Who 
dreams that such demands can be quietly acqui- 
esced in? If Christianity and Democracy are 
not the shallowest of hypocrisies, both must re- 
volt against the requirement to aid in extending a 
system which dishonors God in his image, and de- 
bases man to a level witha beast of burden. Party 
policy and commercial cupidity may consent to 
any arrangement which promises to secure office 
to one class, and leave the other in the peaceable 
enjoyment of its gains; but so long as warm blood 
flows in the -veins of a single free laborer, or a 
solitary heart is imbued with the spirit of the 
Gospel of Christ, there can be no assurance of 
peace. 

Besides, were it possible to suppress all natural 
sympathy for the wronged and enslaved, and to 
forget the disgrace and inconsistency of cherish- 
ing the worst of despotisms in a Government 
founded on the idea of human equality, the ag- 
gressive and exacting spirit of Slavery would 
necessarily provoke resistance, or at least awaken 
the instinct of self-preservation on the part of 
freemen and free States. Fifty years ago, the 
eloquent and patriotic William Pinkney, ad- 
dressing the Maryland House of Delegates, de- 
clared that it was impossible that the stream of 
genial Liberty should long continue to flow un- 
corrupted through the foul current of Slavery ; 
and that it was impossible for the slavery of the 
blacks to endure long without impairing the 
liberties of the whites. This prophetic anticipa- 
tion has now become history. Slavery suppresses 
the liberty of the poor white man of the South, 
as it does that of the black man, if notin the same 

degree, yet in the same manner and for the same 
pasa ne niente of thought 

*eyigr . , Who in heart rebel 
tg e monstrous pretensions, have realized 
ie rn ves the prediction of the orator we 
— quoted ; they cannot act out their honest con- 
hindi de ne are padlocked; to demand a 
dependence, pres ay of cet romes of In- 

Sermon Mount, on their 
Part, would be as hazardous as the demand of 
saves themselves for freedom. ‘The Notth iteelt | 








Rewards have been offered by Southern Legisla- 
tures for white citizens of Massachusetts and 
New York, who have simply exercised their con-. 
stitutional right of freedom of speech in respect 
to Slavery. The rights which the Constitution 
secures to citizens of one State, while visiting an- 
other for health, pleasure, or business, are denied 
to those who are known to be hostile to Slavery, 
or active advocates of universal freedom. Thus 
has Liberty throughout the land been corrupted 
and impaired, and the prediction of William 
Pinkney realized to the letter. The insolence 
and arrogance of Slavery have increased with 
every concession, and have been aggravated by 
every compromise. Free labor suffers by its con- 
tact with slave labor ; and in the slave States the 
laboring white man is regarded as but one degree 
above the black chattel of the plantation. Slavery 
has no faith in the compatibility of the exercise 
of the rights of citizenship with daily toil in the 
field or workshop. It disparages humanity, and 
denies the universality of its capabilities for self- 
government. Its philosophy is that of the Apoc- 
ryphal preacher: “ How can he get wisdom who 
holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in the good? 
That driveth oxen, and is occupied in their la- 
bors, and whose talk is of bullocks ?” 

Thus it is that the Slave Power has left no 
other alternative to the ae 
of the Union than an unconditional suffender to 
all its unreasonable exactions, demands, and ca- 
prices, on one hand, or, on the other, its reduction, 
by @ vigorous exercise of the powers which the 
Constitution has vested in Congress, to its origi- 
nal condition of a temporary and barely tolerated 
evil, instead of a favorite and permanent institu- 
tion of the Govermment. The late speech of 
Henry Clay in the Senate has left the free States 
no excuse for a neglect to meet this alternative 
in a manner consistent with the highest interests 
of the whole country, the claims of humanity, 
and the obligations of Christianity. A slave- 
holder, and the representative of slaveholders, he 
has conclusively siown that Congress has power 
to abolish Slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and to prohibit it in the Territories. The free 
States have a large majority in the popular 
branch of Congress. Let that majority exercise 
the clear constitutional right which it possesses, 
to abolish, limit, and restrain Slavery, and thus 
place the Government where it was in 1787, ac- 
tively and unequivocally on the side of Freedom, 
The abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and the extension of the Ordinance of 1187 over all 
the Territories of the United States, is the only “ set- 
tlement of the question” which is just or available. 

J.G. W. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF PITTSBURGH AND ALLE- 
GHENY. 


The Democracy of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, 
at their recent County Convention, formally 
abandoned the Wilmot Proviso. They are anx- 
ious for defeat, and we hope it will overtake 
them. 

Pennsylvania will have to undergo a Barn- 
burning operation, before her Democracy can be 
rid of the Buchanan folly. 








Tue Loutsvirtr Examiner.—We have received 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the first volume of the Louisville 
Examiner in its new form, it being now published 
monthly, so folded as to be suitable for binding. 
It is published monthly at $1 a year in advance, 
by Paul Seymour ; John H. Heyward and Noble 
Butler, editors. 

The Examiner, if sustained, as it ought to be, 
will do good. It deals with the great question of 
Slavery in the right spirit—fearlessly but wisely. 
Its tone is always hopeful, and its hopefulness 
like a perennial fountain. 





“Tue Prorective Union.”—This is the title 
of a new, well-printed, vigorous and spirited 
weekly, recently commenced in Boston. It is pub- 
lished by the Printers’ Protective Union at $2 a 
year, and ite main object is; to advocate the cause 
of the Working Men and the Rights of Labor, 
Its range of topics is extensive, and it handles 
them with ability. There is nothing common- 
place about it. We wish it great success. 





MR. DOTY'S RESOLUTION. 


The Washington Union of Saturday contains a 
correspondence between Mr. Dory, one of the 
Representatives from Wisconsin, and Mr. Foorr 
of the Senate, in relation to certain remarks 
made by the latter, on the withdrawal of the res- 
olution of the former, respecting California—re- 
marks which were supposed by some to convey 
the idea that that withdrawal had been induced 
by fear. 

Mr. Doty, after quoting them, proceeds: 


These, in connexion with your preceding re- 
marks, it is supposed, may possibly have conveyed 
the idea to the public, that the friends of the reso- 
lution in favor of the admission of California, “as 
a distinct measure,” were intimidated by the op- 
ponents of that measure, and that, for this reason, 
the resolution was withdrawn. 

Such an idea, I am confident, could not have 
been entertained by yourself, and I do not doubt 
that it will give you pleasure to have the oppor- 
tunity to explain more fully to the public the pur- 
pose of your remarks. 

The object of the resolution which I had the 
honor to introduce was, to cause a bill to be pre- 
sented for the immediate admission of California, 
according to her Constitution, which should con- 
tain no provision for the Government of the coun- 
try beyond her limits. There was no neccessary con- 
nexion between these questions; and it wasdeem- 
ed unjust to California to compel her to remain out 
of the Union until the boundaries of New Mexico 
are adjusted by Congress, or slavery is recognised 
or prohibited in the territory east of the State of 
California, or provision is made for the division 
of Texas into slave States, and for their admis- 
sion into the Union, 

Those members who were desirous to obtain 
this great object, and to relieve the House from 
one of the principal obstacles in its progress with 
other business, were also desirous to prevent, if 
these objects could be honorably secured, a recur- 
rence of the scenes of the Monday when the res- 
olution was presented. If renewed, however, I 
was not aware that any member apprehended 
violence. I am quite certain those composing the 
majority did not; and the minority gave no inti- 
mation that it was its desire to resort to it. 

The language imputed to you I did not hear; 
nor was it repeated to me before I felt satisfied, 
from a communication with several members, that 
it was possible the Committee of the Whole would 
agree to lay aside the President’s annual message, 
and take up his special message with the Consti- 
tution of California, when I could submit a bill 
in the terms of my resolution for her admission, 
to be reported to the House by the committee, if 
adopted by the majority 2s itsreport. It was con- 
ceded by all with whom I conversed that the res- 
olution should be withdrawn on the Monday fol- 
lowing. This was done the next morning, and 
the bill was under debate two days before the day 
came upon which it was withdrawn. 

You will, therefore, perceive the mistake, when 
you intimate that it was withdrawn between the 
time when your remarks were made and the “ res- 
olution day,” when it was to be again considered. 
Being much occupied in the Senate, I presume 
the daily proceedings of the House did not receive 
your attention, ‘ 

It is true, when the language imputed to you 
reached my friends, several of them were dis- 
posed to object to a withdrawal of the resolution ; 
and it was that language, which was repeated, 
and understood by them asa threat, but was not 
so intended, as now explained by you, but asa 
“friendly warning and premonition,” which was 
very near produ the state of things, it is now 
apparent, the whole House, as well as yourself, 
aes anxious to oe i 

t no yd during the session have I seen 
" matte settlement by the majority of 
question which has been presented, nor a Aispost- 
tion manifested to resort to force or ns; and 
if there had been, I am confident neither party 
would have been intimidated by it. The object 
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With sentiments of much respect, Iam your 
obedient servant, James Duane Dory. 
Hon. Mr. Foote. 





Wasuineton, March 18, 1850. 


My bear sir: I am exceedingly gratified at 
having it in my power to assure you that it was 
not my intention, in the speech of which you 
present several extracts, in the least degree to re- 
flect upon your conduct, or that of your friends; 
and that the thought that the supporters of your 
California resolution had been induced to ac- 
quiesce in its withdrawal, in consequence of being 
et to intimidation, had never entered my 
mind. 

I do not deem it necessary now to discuss the 
delicate question, whether or not there was dan- 
ger, had the resolution been pressed, of certain 
disagreeable scenes in the House being produced 
thereby. All present danger of their occurrence, 
I am happy to believe, is obviated; and whether 
I have aided in the good work of pacification or 
not, I am rejoiced that there is a prospect at this 
time of orderly legislation, and the eventual ar- 
rangement of all pending questions between the 
North and the South. . 

With sentiments of cordial esteem and kind- 
ness, | remain, very respectfully, your friend, 

H. S. Foors. 

Hon. James Duane Doty. « 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE, 
Wepnespay, Marcu 20, 1850. 

Mr. Dayton presented a petition from citizens 
of New Jersey, praying for the repeal of all laws 
sanctioning slavery and the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or for the removal of the seat 
of Government. It was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Subsequently, Mr. Mason of Virginia rose and 
said, that the matter had escaped his notice, and 
he would move a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the petition was referred. The question 
was put, and the vote stood, yeas 15, nays 13—no 
quorum voting. 

Proceedings were suspended till a quorum was 
found. That fact being ascertained, the question 
was again stated on the motion to reconsider. 
Mr. Mason remarked, that as the Senate was 
thin, he would move now to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table, supposing it to have the effect 
to arrest the petition on its way to the Committee. 
The motion was agreed to. 

[In the proceedings of the House, this would be 
a final disposition of the subject. If we mistake 
not, the motion to lay upon the table a motion to 
reconsider any resolution, ifit prevail, confirmsthe 
passage of the resolution irrevocably. | 

Mr. Hale occupied about two hours in closing 
the speech on Mr. Clay’s compromise resolutions, 
commenced yesterday, and, on motion of Mr. 
Chase, their futther consideration was postponed 
till Tuesday next. 

On motion of Mr. Dayton, the resolutions of 
Mr. Bell were postponed till Friday next, and the 
message of the President relating to California, 
on motion of Mr. Hunter of Virginia, till Monday 
next. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the census bill, the discussion turning chiefly on 
the mode of compensating the marshals. Before 
coming to any conclusion, the Senate adjourned. 





Tuurspay, Marcu 21, 1850. 


Numerous petitions were presented for the ab- 
olition of the office of chaplain, from Georgia, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, [Ninois, New 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Jersey Virginia,and New York. They were all 

Mr. Foote took occasion to send an unofficial 
copy of the resolutions of the Legislature of Mis- 
sissippi, concerning slavery, to the Secretary’s 
desk, with a request that they be read, asking no 
action, however, until he should receive an attest- 
ed copy. At his request, a portion of the address 
issued by the Mississippi State Convention on the 
same subject was read. Mr. Foote censured the 
course of the National Intelligencer in relation to 
the Nashville Convention. He had no doubt that 
nearly every Southern State would be there rep- 
resented. ° 

The resolution submitted some time since by 
Mr. Bradbury, calling upon the President for in- 
formation concerning removals from office, and 
the charges made against those officers in any of 
the Departments who have been removed, was 
taken up, and Mr. Truman Smith of Connecticut 
proceeded to address the Senate for two hours 
and a half in defence of the Administration. 

Before concluding, he gave way for a motion te 
postpone, but no quorum voting, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

Fripay, Marcu 22, 1850. 


Memorials and petitions were presented in 
relation to slavery, cheap postage, the abolition 
ofthe mail on the Sabbath, the abolition of the chap- 
laincy, free grants of public land to actual setlers, 
&c. The petitions for the abolition of the office 
of chaplain were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A bill was reported from the Committee on 
Pensions, granting a pension to the widow of 
Brigadier General Worth, of $50 a month. Af- 
ter due consideration, it was passed. 

The resolution in relation to removals from 
office was taken up, and postponed till Saturday 
at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Bell’s resolutions, which Mr. Foote had 
moved to refer to a select committee of 13, were 
then taken up, and Mr. Dayton of New Jersey 
addressed the Senate for two hours and a half on 
the general question of Slavery. He insisted on 
the admission of California as a State, declared 
his willingness to carry out the constitutional 
provision in relation to fugitive slaves, severely 
criticised the bill on the subject before the Sen- 
ate, advocated a jury trial, avowed himself in fa- 
vor of the President’s policy of non-action in re- 
gard to New Mexico, but announced his purpose, 
should the South attempt to force a Territorial 
bill, to vote for the insertion of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. 

On motion of Mr. Baldwin, the subject was then 
postponed till Wednesday next, Mr. Foote inti- 
mating his purpose, at the close of that Senator’s 
remarks, to urge immediate action on his motion 
for a select committee. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Saturvay, Marcu 23, 1850. 


The resolution in relation to the removals from 
office was again taken up, and Mr. Smith occupied 
the day on thesubject. At the close of his speech, 
the resolution was postponed till Thursday follow- 
ing, and the Senate adjourned. 

Monpay, Marcu 25, 1850. 

Mr. Seward presented a large number of peti- 
tions, some asking the right of trial by jury for 
persons charged as fugitives froma service or labor, 
some for the abolition of slavery and the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia, some for the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in the Territories, &c., all of which 
were received, and laid upon the table. 

Mr. Miller of New Jersey presented resolutions 
of the Legislature of that State, deprecating all 
attempts to alienate one portion of the country 
from another. Ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. Clemens presented six petitions from Ala- 
bama for the abolition of the office of chaplain. He 
said he regarded them as a great humbug; he pre- 
ferred the right of instruction to the right of pe- 
tition. 

Mr. Webster asked leave to make a few remarks 
personal to himself. 


[It seems that a printed slip of paper had been 
laid upon the desks of members, containing an 
extract from one of his speeches in the Senate, in 
1848, in which he said— 


“ My opposition to the increase of slavery in this 
country, or to the increase of slave representation 
in Congress, is general and universal. It has no 
reference to the lines of latitude, or points of the 
compass. I shall oppose all such extension and all 
such increase, in all things, under all circumstan- 
ces, even against all inducements, against ell com- 
binations, against all compromises.” | 

Mr. Webster said that anybody who quoted 
that speech for the purpose of showing that there 
was any discrepancy between his sentiments then 
and those he held now, was either unintelligent or 
uncandid. 

There is nginconsistency. There is no inconsis- 
tency whatever between anything which I ever said 
in the Senate, and the speech which I addressed 
to the Senate a fortnight ago. No man can show 
any such i 

Mr. Hale said that he read the quotation from 
the Senator’s speech in the course of his remarks 
the other day, with no ing, however, of any 
disrespect for the Senator, without offering 
ere was any d 


Mr. Webster. I supposed he did, so I do not 
stand upon the same ground with him in that re- 
Bpect. voted t that treaty in 1848, as I 
“would vote against it now; and if that gentleman 
had stood by me, and two or three other gentlemen 
on this side of the Chamber, this controversy 
would never have arisen. 

Mr. Hale. I want to make one farther explana- 
tion, sir, and I am sorry, very sorry, to be driven 
to doit. The honorable Senator asks me why I 
did not vote to keep it out? I call upon the Sen- 
ate to mark what r am about to say. A motion 
was made by the Senator from Connecticut to in- 
sert in the treaty a provision keeping slavery out 
of the whole country that we should acquire, and 
upon that vote my name stands recorded in favor 
of the proposition ; and upon that vote the name 
of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts does 
not appear at all, altho t appears that he was 
in the Senate five minut fore and five minutes 
after the vote was taken. So much for that, sir. 
I voted in fact against the war. I voted against 
all supplies to the war, and I voted for the treaty, 
because I thought, in the words I think of Benja- 
min Franklin, that there never could be a good 
war or a bad peace; that peace was better than 
war, and therefore that I would take the best 
peace that I could get. I tried to make the peace 
better, but when I found that we had got the best 
that we could get, I took it. 

It was, sir, with no purpose of provoking con- 
troversy with the Senator from Massachusetts, 
or any one else, that I alluded to this matter. 
He says, and says with great truth, that if the re- 
mark was not made under the impression that 
there was a discrepancy, he does not know what 
it was made for. [ state distinctly that I do be- 
lieve there is a difference, and a very wide one, 
between the position assumed by the honorable 
Senator in 1848 and the position assumed by him 
a few days since. If I am mistaken in this, I am 
not alone in it. The whole country so under- 
stands it. I think there have been the most flat- 
tering words, and the highest commendation 
bestowed upon the honorable Senator for the po- 
sition he has taken in 1850, from sources where, 
for the first time in his life, he has had anything 
savoring of commendation. It will be found ina 
newspaper published in this city, the mest con- 
stant, most uniform, and most unscrupulous in 
abusing, without measure, @¥ery man from the 
North that has stood up for Northern rights, and 
the honorable Senator among the rest, until the 
speech made the other day; [allude to the Union. 
And now, all at once, it seems as if the vocabu- 
lary of adulation was exhausted to find commenda- 
tion to bestow upon the honorable Senator for the 
course which he took in that speech, by a paper 
which, up to that moment, had constantly and 
continually abused him, and not only him, but 
every man who stood with him. If I am mista- 
ken, this very astute and sagacious editor is mis- 
taken ; and the whole country is mistaken, also. 

But, sir, I have impugned and impeached no 
man’s motives. I would sooner almost lose my 
life than suggest that the honorable Senator, in 
making the change, has been governed by any- 
thing but the high and patriotic motives which 
have been imputed to him and the other honor- 
able Senators who have made an effort to settle 
this distracting question which disturbs the coun- 
try; but I cannot shut my eyes to the convictions 
of my own judgment; and when I see a man oc- 
cupying the position which the honorable Sena- 
tor occupies, a man whose fame is part of the in- 
heritance of every son of New Hampshire, at 
least, if not of the whole country; when I see 
him taking a course calculated, in my judgment, 
to sacrifice interests which are dear to every 
Northern man—when I see him, in this great 
contest now in issue, when the eyes of Christen- 
dom are fastened upon us, and on which the in- 
terests of unborn millions throughout the count- 
less generations in which the world shall exist are 
suspended—when I see a man occupying such a 
position in a contest like this, taking a course dif- 
ferent from that which he has hitherto pursued, I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact; and I have sim- 
ply called attention to it, without suggesting any- 
thing improper or discourteous towards him. 
And, I think, that if an issue is to be made be- 
tween my candor and intelligence and that of any 
body else, in this matter, that the verdict of the 
country must be, that there is a marked and wide 
difference between the position occupied by the 
honorable Senator now and that which he occu- 


pied in 1848. ‘ 
Mr. Webster. This is not a question of mo- 
tives. I do not throw myself back for protection 


upon the purity of motives. It is a question of 
opinion—a question of consistency. The gentle- 
man says that he quoted this extract without say- 
ing there was any inconsistency about it; yet his 
whole argument now is to prove that there is such 
inconsistency. Ee says the whole country thinks 
so too. Sir, I do not take that gentleman’s un- 
derstanding of the opinion of the whole country 
as authentic, nor do I think him a competent wit- 
ness to prove what the whele country’s opinion is 
in regard to the consistency of my opinions. He 
can speak for himself, and state his own impres- 
sions ; but he is taking rather too large a juris- 
diction to himself when he stands up here to 
speak for the whole country. I demur, [ hesitate, 
I doubt, I repel any such authority of the honor- 
able member. I leave it to the country to judge 
and to speak its own opinions; I shall not say 
what is the sentiment of the country. I do not 
find myself competent to say, yet 1 trust I am 
nearly as competent as the member who under- 
takes to lay down what the sentiment of the whole 
country is. After all, I believe, sir, it comes 
pretty much to this: The gentleman’s observa- 
tions, if they did not originate in, are somewhat 
tinctured by—they take a little flavor, an odor, a 
perfume, from the fact, not, it seems, at all agree- 
able to him, that a certain portion of the public 
press, which, he says, for a series of years, has 
been unfavorable to me, now comes out in com- 
mendation of my speech and my sentiments. 

Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Territo- 
ries, reported a bill for the admission of Califor- 
nia as a State; also bills for the establishment of 
Territorial Governments in Utah and New 
Mexico. 

[The first bill proposes to admit California as 
she is; the others propose the organization of 
Territorial Governments in Deseret and New 
Mexico, without the Proviso. A section provides 
for the settlement of the Texan boundary, by a 
pecuniary compensation to Texas, in consideration 
of the release of the claim to the territory in dis- 
pute between herself and New Mexico.] 

The bills were severally read and passed to a 
second reading. 

The President’s message relating to California 
was then taken up, and Mr. Hunter delivered a 
speech of nearly two hours’ length, taking the ex- 
treme Southern ground on the question of sla- 
very. . 

On motion of Mr. Upham, the subject was post- 
poned till Friday next. 

The Deficiency bill from the House was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The Senate then went into Executive session. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WepnespayY, Marcu 20, 1850. 

The morning hour was taken up in the consid- 
eration of a report from the Committee on 
Printing, recommending that 8,000 extra copies 
be printed of the report_of the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, in favor of setting apart a 
portion of the public lands to enable Asa Whitney 
to construct a railroad to the Pacific. Mr. Rob- 
inson of Indiana addressed the House for half an 
hour in reply to remarks made the previous day- 
by Mr. Bowlin against the project. The resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Printing was then laid 
upon the table by a vote of 83 fe 43. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the bill to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations of the revenue of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1850. After a great deal 
of discussion on unimportant amendments, the 
Committee rose, and Mr. Bayly submitted the 
usual resolution to terminate discusssion on the 
bill to-morrow at 2 o’clock ; pending which, the 
House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 21, 1850, 


The resolution to terminate debate on the De- 
ficiency bill was adopted. — 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

The Senate bill to carry into effect the Con- 
vention concluded between the United States and 
Brazil, Jan. 27th, 1849, was taken up, agreed’ to, 
and laid aside to be reported. 

The deficiency bill was taken up. Numerous 
amendments were offered and acted upon, the 
Committee rose, reported their action to the 
House. 

The Senate bill relating to the Convention 
with Brazil was passed, and the House adjourned. 
Fray, Marca 22, 1850. 

The House in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union had under consideration the 
Deficiency bill. Numerous amendments to the bill 
Were moved, among them one by Mr. Evans of 
Maryland, to appropriate $200,000 for the remo- 
val of free negroes from the United States to Li- 
pone The Chairman ruled the amendment out 


The Committee at last rose, and reported the 


Beg hese tierce seen at 
Myr. t moved. 0 on; pend- 
ing whigh, the House o@ tl Monday. 





} The House then resolved iteelf into Committee Senator Chase and other action favorable 





of the Whole on the state of the Union, and took 


up the President’s California message. Mr. 
Thurston of Oregon addressed the Committee for 
the space of an hour, in favor of the admission of 
California as a State. He was followed by Mr. 
Breck of Kentucky, who delivered his sentiments 
on the general question of Slavery. 

Mr. Howe obtained the floor, the Committee 
rose, and the House adjourned. 


CONGRESS ON TUESDAY. 


The proceedings of Congress last Tuesday 
were somewhat exciting. 

In the House, Mr. Preston King charged the 
Speaker with mutilating the Journal, so as to 
change*a motion previously submitted by him. 
He had moved the usual resolution for termi_ 
nating debate on the message of the President in 
relation to California, and on the bill for its ad- 
mission. On consulting the Journal of the House, 
he found that the part relating to the dil/ had been 
erased. 

The Speaker (Mr. Winthrop occupying the 
Chair pro tem¥ explained that, on hearing the 
Journal read by the Clerk, he ordered the words 
“and on the bill,” to be stricken out. This he 
did in the exercise of his right, as Speaker, to 
correct the Journal, on the ground that, as the 
bill had originated in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, the House 
had no power to entertain a motion to terminate 
debate upon it. 

Mr. King contended, that when he submitted 
the motion, that was the time to rule that it, or a 
part of it, was out of order. 

After a scene of much excitement, the House 
resolved that a committee be appointed to inves- 
tigate the charge, and report. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and Mr. 
Harris of Illinois occupied an hour with a speech 
against Disunion. 

In the Senate, the morning hour was taken up 
with the consideration of a motion submitted by 
Mr. Foote, to make the Territorial bills submit- 
ted by Mr. Douglas the order of the day for Fri- 
day. 

This brought Mr. Benton to his feet, who in 
great excitement called upon the friends of Cali- 
fornia to rally for the fight—the time had come— 
no other business should take precedence of Cali- 
fornia. 

A scene ensued between Mr. Benton and Mr. 
Foote, in which personalities of the most painfal 
character were exchanged, fur which the Vice 
President deserves, as we think, severe censure. 
He ought to have checked the first approach to- 
wards anything of the kind. 

The motion was laid upon the table. Thecen- 
sus bill was postponed till Friday. Mr. Clay’s 
resolutions were taken up, and Mr. Chase took 
the floor. We shall report his speech hereafter. 


CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cincinnati, March 6, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National.Era: 

The last link in the iron chain connecting our 
city with Columbus, was laid last week; on the 
first day of March, a train of cars ran clear 
through ; and on Saturday, the 2d, our honora- 
ble State Legislature, by invitation of the Rail- 
road Companies, visited our city in a body. The 
Governor and all the officers of the Legislative 
bodies were in the company. They arrived at 10 
P. M., and were most cordially received by a com- 
mittee of the City Council, who, with their Presi- 
dent and Recorder, and Mayor Spencer, met 
them between this place and Xenia, and escorted 
them down. The ceremonies of reception took place 
in the Masonic Hall; speeches congratulatory, 
&c., were made by President Meader of the Coun- 
cil, Speakers Converse and Leiter of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, Governor Ford, 
and several members of both Houses, which were 
received with enthusiastic cheers; after which, 
the party adjourned to the supper-room, and 
closed with doing ample justice to the provisions 
spread before them. 

During their sojourn among us, the members 
had a good oppertunity of visiting our public 
schools and libraries, courts, marts of business, 
&c., and partaking of the hospitalities of our citi- 
zens. They remained here through Sunday and 
Monday, and returned to the State capital on 
Tuesday, the 5thinst. This is the first affair of 
the kind which has occurred in our State, but will 
not be the last. It is one of the marks, now be- 
coming so common, of the new era opened in these 
latter days by the spirit of enterprise and inprove- 
ment which is abroad and daily signalizing new 
triumphs of art over nature. The visit was a 
pleasant one, and it is to be hoped will be produc- 
tive of more enlarged views, and tend to soften the 
jealousies adverse to the interests of the city, which 
have too often influenced our State legislation. 
The Hamilton county district, of which the city 
is a part, has occupied more than its share of at- 
tention, and given rise, as it is pretty generally 
known, to the troubles which have perplexed our 
Legislature the last and present session. 

The distance between the capital and this city 
was run over in about eight hours. It ought to 
be done in much legs time, and will be, when the 
track from this to Xenia shall be laid with a new 
T rail, which will be done the ensuing summer. 
The road from Xenia to Columbus, just comple- 
ted, has been pronounced to be the best track in 
the West—being laid with a heavy T rail. The 
road is almost straight, and the distance (55 miles) 
has been run through in 244 hours; and when 
the arrangements are completed, it is expected 
will be accomplished in two hours. 

The first elections in the Legislature by joint 
ballot to lace last week. Henry W. King, 
(Free-Soiler,) son of Hon. Leicester King, some 
years since the Liberty candidate for Governor, 


was chosen Secretary of State for three years, on 
the sixth ballot. This was done bya union of 
Whig and Free-Soil votes. Albert A. Bliss 
(Whig) was elected State Treasurer, and G. W. 
Manypenny (Democrat) a member of the Board 
of Public Works. A large number of Judges have 
since been elected from both the old parties, in 
nearly equal numbers. This was done in conse- 
quence of an arrangement between asmall number 
of members of each party—the judges elect were 
said to be the “ Peoples’ Candidates ”—and the re- 
sults have not a little astonished the mass of both 
parties. No one seemed to understand the plan by 
which it was brought about. Since the repeal of 
the famous “ Apportionment Bill,” so far as it re- 
lated to this county, the contested case between 
Johnson and Broadwell, in the Senate, has been 
decided in favor of the latter, (Whig,) by a ma- 
jority of one vote. Last year, it will be remem- 
bered, the Senate decided the case from this 
county, involving precisely the same principle, 
the other way, showing that such matters are de- 
cided alone by party bias and party strength. 
The elections for this session show that no party 
upon joint ballot has available strength to carry 
out its measures, and that nothing can be done 
effectively but by amicable arrangement among 
the parties. There is no State, probably, in the 











balanced as in Ohio. 

It is true, as you remark in a late paper, that 
the Whigs intend to carry this State on the anti- 
slavery issue at the next fall election, It is their 
policy, however, to do this—the only hope, indeed, 
for their success. Owing to the nomination of 
General Taylor, the “Reserve,” their strong- 
hold, was lost to them in 1848, and has not yet re- 
turned to its allegiance. The Democrats, rely. 
ing too much upon their temporary union with 
the Free-Soilers, in carrying out certain meas- 
ures—a union produced in great part by sympa- 
thy in opposition to the Taylor Administration, 
and the nomination of Judge Wood from the 
“Reserve”—are coming out generally for the 
Cass and Taylor doctrine of Non-Intervention, 
and have taken such a stand in their State Con- 
vention as forbids the true friends of Freedom 
from sup’ their nominations, however they 


may respect their candidate for Governor. E 

ty, whatever contempt it may affect for “ Free- 
Boi » or “ Aboli » the anti-sla- 
very votes of the State to insure its success, and 


derfully anti-slav in profession, Each one | 
hep sick tae other 1 the ort 7 pica tha 


tion favorable to Free- 
dom. Nothing but a Free Soil “balance of pow- 





Union, in which parties are so often and so nearly | , 





er” compelled them to take the action they did. 
Had their majority been a controlling one last 
winter, sufficient for all their purposes, they would 
have done no better than the Whigs, who, in a 
four years? ascendency, refused to repeal the “ Black 
Laws,” or take any decided action in favor of free 
_principles. The anti-slavery sentiment, exhibit- 
ed through the ballot-box, is the only thing that 
compels many of them into anything like a decent 
respect for the claims of Liberty. It is the hope 
of conciliating and gaining over this sentiment 
that is one of the causes of the loud anti-slavery 
demonstrations of the Whig leaders at Columbus. 
Your friend General R. E. Price has been ad- 
judged insane by a jury impaneled on an inquest of 
lunacy. He refused to let the Hamilton railroad 
pass through his land, west of Mill creek, and 
threatened the workmen with death if they pro- 
ceeded The General is a man of wealth, and of 
shrewdness and good sense in matters relating to 
business. He defended himself before the court 
with much spirit. This is becoming a great place, 
certainly, for turning the brains of large property- 
holders. Williams, a few years ago, and, within 
less than two years, Smith, Hathaway, and Price, 
have been found by law incapable of managing 
their property; and for contrary reasons, too— 
in some for excessive prodigality, in others for 
penuriousness. The plea of lunacy seems always 
to succeed. Yours, re 





THE NEW HAMPSHIRE ELECTION. 


The last New Hampshire Patriot brings us 
returns from 202 of the 224 towns into which the 
State is divided. These towns gave Dinsmoor, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, a majori- 
ty, over all parties, cliques, and factions, of 4,888, 
which the Patriot estimates will be increased by 
the returns from the remaining towns to 5.400. 
Last year, Dinsmoor’s majority was 4,181; Dem- 
ocratic gain, 1,304. Ofthe members of the House 
of Representatives, the Democrats elected th is 
year 201 members ; Federalists, Free-Soilers, and 
Abolitionists, 89. Democratic majority, 112. 
Democratic net gain over last: year, 52. The 
Senate will consist of 11 Democrats and one Ab- 
olitionist from the district of Gen. Wilson, mem- 
ber of Congress. And the Council will stand 
thus : 4 Democrats to one Whig, also an Aboli- 
tionist. The people have decided in favor of 
holding a convention for the alteration of the 
Constitution of the State, by a vote of two to one. 

Washington Union. 

The Independent Democrat of Concord says that 
parties will stand in the Senate and Council as 
last year—that the Free Soil vote has very 
slightly decreased, as compared with last year, 
andadds— 


“We confess, we are pleased that with no or- 
ganized effort this year, it isso large. It will be 
not far from 7,000. The Legislature is nominally 
stronger Eiunker than last year. In truth, we 
believe there is, even more than last year, a large 
number of fair-minded, liberal men elected to the 
House of Representatives.” 


ARRIVAL OF THE NIAGARA, 


Hauwrax TELecRrapn OFrice, 

Friday Morning, March 22. 

The steamship Niagara, Captain Ryrie, with 
eighty-six through passengers, and with London 
and Liverpool dates of the 9th instant, arrived 
here last evening. 

MARKETS, 
Livervoot, March 9, 1850. 

During the past fortnight, the cotton market 
has been dull, and holders have been obliged to 
submit to a decline of 1¢d. onvall descriptions be- 
low fair uplands. 

The corn market has been very slack, and pri- 
ces have given way on most articles. Indian 
corn was two pence per quarter for white, and 
five or six pence to nine pence for yellow. Flour— 
best western canal, Baltimore, and Ohio flour has 
declined 1s. 6d. per barrel. 

The provision market has rather improved. 
Beef is in good demand at 65s. for old and 72 and 
80s. fornew. Hams are dull. Shoulders are in 
better demand at improved rates. Lard is un- 
changed. 

Naval stores are inactive at previous prices. 
Rice—Carolina is freely offered at 19s. 6d. in 
bond for fine. Coffee—the demand is limited ; 
holders and speculators being disinclined to act 
until after the great sales in Holland, advertised 
for the 11th and 4th instant. Sugar—consider- 
able business has been done in Porto Rico at 
rather lower prices. 

Tobacco—sales for the month 2,774 hhds., of 
which about one half was Kentucky stemmed. 
Prices have advanced during the month from 
half to one penny per pound on Virginia and 
Kentucky stemmed. The market is very firm. 

Accounts from the manufacturing districts are 
not satisfactory. Many of the mills in Manches- 
ter and other places are working short time, and 
some have stopped altogether, but it is not be- 
lieved that this is more than a temporary arrange- 
ment, 





Lonvon, March 8. 

. The market is slightly improved—consols clos- 
ed to-day at 9614 for money, and 961¢ for account. 

American securities are in demand at improved 
rates. U.S. 6’s 1071442108; New York 6’s, 107 
a 108; Pennsylvania 5’s, 83 a 84; Massachusetts 
5’3, 1058106. Freights steady, with an increas- 
ing number of passengers. 

ENGLAND. 

Her Majesty has authorized a publication of 
the following liberal rewards for the discovery of 
Sir John Franklin, viz: twenty-two thousand 
pounds to any one whowill effectively relieve the 
crews of the ships; two thousand pounds for re- 
lieving, or for such information as may lead to 
the relief of any of the crew; and ten thousand 
pounds to any one whoshall first succeed in ascer- 
taining their fate. 

The political affairs of England possess but 
little special interest. Nothing eventful, in a 
political sense, has occurred in Parliament, and 
nothing is anticipated before the Chancellor pro- 
duces his budget. Lord John Russell has given 
notice that it is in contemplation by the Govern- 
ment to abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, together with the Vice Regal Court at 
Dublin; the intention being to have such affairs 
managed by the Home Department—by a Secre- 
tary for Ireland. 

Mr. James Lloyd, the eminent banker, is about 
to be raised to the Peerage. 

Mr. D’Israeli being ill, Sir James Graham is 
now the recognised leader of the opposition in 
Parliament—his chief hobby being a change in 
the monetary system. 

The Canadian annexation movement excites 
but little attention. Public opinion appears to be 
favorable to acceding to any decided expression 
of the wishes of the Canadians. 

Lord Denham has retired from the woolsack, 
and Lord Campbell has been appointed Lord 
Chief Justice. 

Collins’s new line of American steamers com- 
mand a large share of attention and good will. 
The Herald says, that it will take something in 
the shape of a steamship that was never wit- 
nessed to beat any of them. 

Lord Palmerston, -in continuing the Greek 
blockade, is severely commented on by all the Eng- 
lish journals, and were it not for a belief, which 
exists, that his lordship has made a demonstra- 
tion against Russia, his conduct would meet with 
general reprobation. 

The Russian Government has presented an 
energetic remonstrance against the proceedings 
of the English Government, and public opinion 
is general that the Czar will give the Greeks effi- 
cient support. 

The Russian note to the Minister at London 
says: 

“You will demand of Lord Palmerston to 
what extent he intends to employ force in sup- 
port of his claims, in order that the allies of 
King Otho may be in a position to consider what 
means may be necessary for them to adopt to 
guaranty the independence of that monarch and 
his people.” 

The London Gazette says that a Queen’s mes- 
sage passed through Malta on the 25th ult., with 
orders to Sir William Parker to cease hostilities 
against Greece. 

FRANCE, 


The anniversary of the Republic passed off with- 
out disturbance. The Minister of Finance states 
that the revenues will be adequate for the public 
service this year, without a new loan or increase of 
taxes. The Postmaster General opens all letters 
passing to and from s persons. This 
conduct has given rise to warm debates in the 
Assembly. 

It is said that France and Russia are completely 
united upon the Greek question. Letters from 
Toulon state that the French fleet in the Levant 


had sailed for the Greek coast. e learn from 
the French Bu just published, that the army 
is to be reduced to 408,600, and that the expenses 


of the nation are to be reduced to 84,000,000 
francs. . 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICE. 


-_ Prt stated meeting of the Free Synod of Cincinnuti 
eld at New Athens, Hamilton county, Ohio, on the 
third Friday of April, at 11 clock, A. M. 


I, R. GIBSON . 
Ripley, Ohio, February 22, 1850~3¢ so ahem 





iy There is probably no one who has not hearl of the 
famous clothing house in Boston callea OAK HALL. Its 
proprietor, George W. Simmons, probably selis more clo- 
thing than any other dealer in the country, The secret of 
his success is said to be in selling goods at the lowest pos- 
sible rates, and letting the fact be known by advertising 
liberally. “This is a hint to our merchants, 





XP FOWLERS §& WELLS, Phreno'ogists and Pub. 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure ani Phrenological Journals, 

March 28—ly ; 


SPEECHES FOR SALE BY BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Sixth Street, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Debate in the Senate on the Right of Petition, containing 
Speeches of Messrs, Chase, Seward, and Hale. Sixteen 
pages. Price, $1 per 100, 

Speech of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in the 
House of Representatives, on the Slavery Question. Eight 
pages. Price, 50 cents per 100. 

Speeches of Mr. Bissell of Illinois, and Mr. Campbell of 
Ohio, on the same subject. Price of each, 50 cents per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, on the Slavery 
Question, delivered in the Senate of the United States, 
March 4, 1850. Price, 50 cents per 100. 7 

Speech of Mr. Seward, of New York, on Mr. Clay’s Com- 
promise Resolutions, delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850. Price, $1 per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Fowler, of Massachusetts, on the Slavery 
Question, delivered in the House of Representatives, March 
11, 1850. Price, $1 per 100. 








COMFORT FOR THE AGED, 
y lige Montreal Transcript, one of the best papers in Can- 
ada, speaking of 

WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
June 19, 1849, says : < 

¥ We believe it t» be generally recognised as a usefal 
medicine by medical men; and we can state, with per- 
fect truth and sincerity, that in one case with which we are 
more particularly acquainted—that ot an old gentleman, at 
least eighty years of age, residing a few miles from this 
city, and who is troubled at times with an asthmatical com- 
plaint—the most decided relief is obtained whenever he 
makes use of the Balsam. This, at the advanced period of 
life which he has arrived at, may be considered an unan- 
swerable proof of its virtues.” 


From the Boston Daily Bee. 

“FE rom some little experience of our own, we testify the 
tuperiority of the Balsam of Wild Cherry; and we have 
been repeatedly assured by quite a number of our personal 
friends who have used it with success in pulmonary com- 
plaints—the phthisic, asthma, night-sweats, &e.—that they 
regard it as one of the most beneficent remedial agents of 
the time.” 

SETH W. FO WLE, Druggist, No. 138 Washington 
street, Boston, Massachusetts, is the sole proprietor of the 
original receipt for the manufacture of the genuine medi- 
cine, and supplies both at wholesale and retail, and of whom 
agencies can be obtained. 
0¢<# Look out for imitations and counterfeits. Remember 
the original and only genuine article always bears the writ- 
ten signature of I. BU PTS upon the outside wrapper. 

For sale by R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Druggists generally, everywhere. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ONTENTS OF No. 307.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1. Virginia Britannia.—Spectator. 
2. Naturalist, Part 2; Condors, Hen, Buzzard.—Fruser’s 
Magazine. 
3. Coleridge’s Works.—Exraminer. 
4. Southey’s Life and Correspondence.—Jb. 
5, Ticknor’s Spanish Literature.—Spectator. 
6. Aretic Expeditions, Part 2.—United Service Magazine. 
7. Emerson’s Representative Men.—Spectator. 
8. Tragedy of Helen Abercromby.—Eaminer. 
9. Game of Twenty Questions.—New York Evening Post. 
10. Poor Velvet Embosser.—Morning Chronicle. 
With Poetry and Short Articles. 





Wasnuineton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature dha 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


Oo’ For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-half street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 





CALIFORNIA. 
California Passenger Ticket Agency, and Gold- 
Gathering Apparatus Store. 
NO. 11 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
fy tre passage tickets for $200. Thorp’s combined 
trunk, rocker, pan, and quicksilver gold separator, all 
in one, only $20. Quicksilver gold-catehing ravines, @3. 
Japanned do., $1.50. Retorts, $2.50. Quicksilver, $1.25. 
California maps, 25 cents. California cironlars sent to order. 
Tickets procured for oe at a distance, for the earliest 
possible conveyance. Information always free. Addreas 
March 21. ARNOLD BUFFUM. 





BRATTLEBOROUGH WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 
Se Establishment, having been put in complete order, 
is now commencing its sixth season. It has abundance 
of the purest water, and ample accommodations for 140 pa- 
tients. It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany, 
New York, and Boston. A detailed report of upwards of 
300 cases treated there, during the year 1848, will be sent by 
mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 Broadway, New 
York. For farther information, apply to the subscriber. 
R. WESSELHOEFT, M. D. 
Brattleborough, Vt., March, 1850. March 21—3m 





TO REPORTERS, 

HE undersigned, having been appointed Reporter, for 

the State, of the proceedings and debates of the Con- 
vention to form a new Constitution for the State of Ohio, 
wishes to engage the services of several experienced and 
competent Reporters during the session of said Convention, 
which is to assemble at Columbus on the first Monday of 
May next. 

Communications from Reporters, stating the compensation 
per week required, and accompanied by recommendatory 
letters from Mr. Sutton of Washington, or Mr. Parkhurst 
of Boston, will be received up to the 15th of April. Address 


Daily Enquirer Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


0¢s- New York Tribune and Boston Post copy three times 
in Daily, and send bill to this office. March 2|—4t 





THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DEPOT, 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
‘ following works are in the American Phonetic Al- 


phabet, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world: 


The New Testament- - + = $1,295 
Comstock’s Phonetic Reader - = 1,00 


Comstock’s Phonetic Speaker - - 1.00 
The Phonetic Magazine, 2vols, - 2.50 
The Phoneticon,alargechart - 3,00 
My Little Geography - - - 25 
A Treatise on Phonology- - = 25 
The Phonetic Miustrel - - = 12 
The Phonetic Library,No.1 - = 50 


0¢s~ Comstock’s Phonetic Telegraph, a monthly news- 
paper, is published at 50 cents per annum, in advance. 
O¢s~ Twenty-five per cent. diecount is made from the 
above prices to those onl ae by ee a: All 
rs must be accompanied with the cash, an rected to 
_ A. COMSTUCK, M. D. 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 


STAMMERING CURED, Defective Articulation cor- 
rected, Falsetto Voices changed to arich baritone, and Elo- 
cation taught, by Dr. A. Comstock, at the Vocal Gymnasium, 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. March 2i—6t 





TO INVENTORS, 


HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 

obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 

tries, and will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 
Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

odels can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses. 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 


Letters must be postpaid. 
Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 
June 7. E. S. RENWICK. 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1550, 
PUBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices : 


Foronethousandcopies - - - ° = $20,008 
Forone hundred copies - - * * * 250 
Foronedozencopies - -*- * * * ° 40 
Forasinglecopy- - * * * “ ° 5 
The Almanac has been compiled by the Corresponding 


Secretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages of 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thousand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of securing the 
active co operation cf Anti-Slavery friends thronghout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annual 
a wide and thorough circnlation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages= 

Orders for Al by the or thousand will be 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they can be sent. The on every 
Almanac sent by mail will be two anda cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash. 





Any sum under one dollar may be sent in stamps. 
WILLIAM HARNED, it, ” 
Sept. 20.—tf No. 61 John street, New York. 





MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 
W , 3: JARVIS, Attorney at Law Columbus, Ohio, will 
e give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, "Missouri, Kentucky, lows, and 
Wisconsin, of that class of elaime long since marked as 
* Loss,” “Gone hefren Ae Not Collectable,’ by mer- 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturers, and others. 
Five years’ experience has given him confidence; hence 
there will be no charge, but so far as a 

cept references, terms, 

ms to post-paid letters. 





BOARDING. as 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut 
and.Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 


YA between Fourth. 
- Oct. 25—tf 





MEDICAL CARD. 











A sent, ¥ Fall ls of St. Anth« 7, Minnesota, wi 


wa NDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
Ae peor-end-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
~ SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. R. GIDDINGS, OF OMI0, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, Marcu 18, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the. Union, 
on the President’s Message transmitting the Con- 
stitution of California, os 

. Mr. ee said he re 

esirable that gentlemen 
other, and that the issue between us»should be 
defined, in order that the country might under- 
stand distinctly the questions on which we differ. 

Complaints are made and reiterated by South- 
ern gentlemen, that we are encroaching on the 
rights of the slave interest ; but there is an appar- 
ent reluctance to come down to particulars, and 
to define those rights which they allege have 
been invaded. The gentleman from Georgia 
|Mr. ‘Toomas] told us, in bold language, that 
« this is @ pro-slavery Governments” But how ai 
or in what respects it is such, he has not point 
out. Was it founded solely, or in part, for the 
support of slavery ?—for thé purposes of oppres- 
sion? He tells us that we “are bound to maintain 
the dominion of the slaveholders over their slaves with 
our blood; ” that we “ are bound to carry slavery 
wherever our flag floats and we have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Now, if this be the doctrine of the Constitution, 
gentlemen of the North ought to understand it. 
Duty admits of no medium course, by which we 
shall keep our covenant in part, and violate it in 
other parts. 

We of the North, also, complain of encroach- 
ments upon our rights. These should be pointed 
out with precision and maintained with firmn 
or they should be abandoned and surrendered. 
There. is no intermediate course consistent with 
duty. I, for one, discurd all compromises, and re- 
ject all offers to compromise. 1 came here to en- 
force, to carry out the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, not to compromise, nor to surrender the 
rights secured to us by that instrument. 

I the constitutional obligations of this 
Government towards the institution of slavery as 
too obvious to be misunderstood by statesmen. 
The line of demarcation which separates the peo- 
ple of the free States from the support of slavery 
has been so plainly drawn, that it would seem no 
intelligent, unprejudiced mind could mistake it. It 
is, however, true, that much obscurity is thrown 
upon the subject by the ingenuity and the sophis- 
try of those who profess to reason upon it. 

Much has been said about slavery being the 
“creature of municipal law.” Men in both political 
parties now urge, that “slavery cannot exist, un- 
less sustained by municipal lan” They say that 
this is the doctrine of jurists; that the most 
profound judges have so decided. Others deny 
this doctrine. Now, what isthe fact? History 
shows us that it was introduced into Virginia, 
and existed there for years, without any muni- 
cipal regulation or authority. We know from 
history that it existed in each of the slave States 
of this Union long prior to the enactment of any 
laws on the subject. It found its way into Oregon, 
into California, Deseret, and, if we are to credit 
reports, it has been in New Mexico, with- 
out any law. It has been sustained in all 
those States and Territories, not by municipal 
law, but by the superior physical and intellectual 
power of the white over the colored people. 
This was slavery in fact, but not inlaw. For in- 
stance: slavery continued in Ohio, even against 
the provisions of our Constitution, and in viola- 
tion of all our laws, as late as the year 1840. It 
exists in Illinois to this day. Slaves are there 
bought and sold, not merely without law, but 
against law. But when those slaves become intel- 
ligent, and claim their rights before any court, 
the judges say that “slavery is the creature of 
thunicipal enactment; that there is no such enactment 
in Illinois, and therefore there is no slavery in 
that State”? The judge means by this, there is 
no /egal slavery there; while all are aware that 
negroes are there held in abject servitude, are op- 
pressed and degraded, sold, and transferred from 
one professed owner to another, for the reason 
that the existing laws of that State are not en- 
forced. 

In a’state of nature, the rights of all men are 
equal; but the superior intellectual snd physical 
power of one man is often exerted to subject 
others to hig will. In that State, however, each 
possesses the right of self-defence. Not so in 
slave States. There, the right of the slave to 
protect his liberty, or his life, is taken away by 
the laws of such State. For instance: if a slave 
in Virginia lifts his hand against his master in 
self-defence, the master may at once slay him 
with impunity. But this right of the master de- 
pends on the law of that State; and the moment 
the master goes beyond the jurisdiction of that 
State, this right ceases. Let him bring his slave 
to Ohio, and the moment they stand on our soil, 
under the jurisdiction of our laws, the slave be- 
comes a man, possessing the equal rights, and 
powers, and privileges, with the master. Such is 
the case whenever they go beyond the jurisdiction 
of Virginia into free territory. 

These principles have often been advanced. 
They were familiar to our fathers, They had 
been declared by the courts of Great Britain, 
prior to our Revolution. Slavery at that time 
was discountenanced in all the colonies, excepting 
perhaps South Carolina and Georgia. 

My colleague [Mr. Camper] has shown in an 
able manner, that the objects of the people of the 
South, before and at the commencement of the 
Revolution, was the entire abolition of slavery 
and of all slave laws. These objects were pro- 
claimed in language most direct and appropriate, 
in 1776, when entering upon the war of the Rev- 
olution. After the close of that memorable strug- 
gle, the Confederated Congress, in 1783, sent out 
an address to the People of the United States, 
penned by Mr. Madison, in which they say, 
“Let it be remembered, finally, that it has been 
the pride and the boast of America that the rights 
for which she contended mere the rights of human 
nature.” These sentiments then prevailed in all 
the States. 

Each State at that time held jurisdiction over 
its western territory, and, so far as its ships were 
concerned, over the high seas. Thus the laws of 
Virginia extended over her northwestern terri- 
tory, and over all ships belonging to the people of 
that State while sailing upon the high seas; and 
slavery, of course, existed both in that territory 
and on board every ship thus subjected to the 
laws of that State. 

In 1786, she ceded her territory to the United 
States. The jurisdiction was transferred, her 
laws ceased to be in force there, and slavery 
ceased with them. By the Ordinance of 1787, 
Congress consecrated that vast region to freedom, 
by ordaining that slavery should never more ex- 
ist there. This was expected by the people. 
They desired it. Up to this period, each State 
held jurisdiction upon the high seas, and slavery 
continued to exist there. But the convention 
then in session for the purpose of framing the 
Constitution, desired to make the high seas, also, 
Sree. South Carolina and Georgia insisted on 
retaining the slave trade; Northern members 
would not go into a union with a people devoted 
to that commerce, with powers to continue it 
indefinitely; and ® compromise of the subject 
was the result. 

By the 8th section of the first article of the 
Constitution, the States surrendered to Congress 
all jurisdiction over commerce and navigation of 
the high seas; and by the ninth section of the 
same article, it was provided that Congress 
oo not prehibit the slave trade until the year 
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This stipulation, connected with the history of 
its adoption, shows, in the most conclusive manner, 
the hostility then existing against that commerce 
in our own species. All expected that. it would 
be abolished at the earliest moment at which 
Congress should possess the power to carry into 
effect the wishes and intentions of the people. 
Acting in accordance with this expectation, Con- 

ess prohibited the importation of slaves, under 
| gavel penalties, by statute enacted in 1807, but 
which did not take effect until the 1st of January, 
1808. 

This compromise of the Constitution has 
been fully carried out. The South enjoyed 
the benefits of the slave trade for the time stipu- 
lated, and the whole matter has passed by forever. 
¥et, this compromise is cited by the gentleman 
from Georgia, to sustain the doctrine that this is 
& “pro-slavery Government,” and the power 

ven. the Constitution for Congress to pro- 

bit slavery under our flag, after 1808, he 
Construes into an obligation to protect, in all 
coming time, wherever our flag may float. Such 
is ‘the ty of the slaveholding construc- 
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tion can imply farther is expressed. 

It has on to fugitive slaves only. No infer- 

ence that can be drawn from it. How 

gentlemen can infer from this clause that we are 

bound to maintain the power of the master over 

his slave with our blood, is another of those mon- 
strous assumptions which slaveholders are accus- 

tomed to make, but for which they can assign no 
reason ‘whatever. 

There is no action obligatory upon the free 

States. They fulfil their whole duty by abstain- 
ing from action. Ohio does this, and I believe 
all the free States do it. The last clause of the 
paragraph, which, referring to the fugitive slave, 
says, he “shall be delivered up, on claim of the 
person to whom such service or labor may be due,” 
has no reference to State legislation, or State ac- 
tion. That proposition was rejected by the Con- 
vention. The Supreme Court of the United 
States have placed a construction upon it. They 
hold that it refers to the individuals of the State, 
imposing upon them the duty of permitting the 
master to take the slave, in the same manner that 
we surrender up our friends to the officers of jus- 
tice. They have decided that it is the duty of 
individuals not to secrete, or to defend, the slave 
against his master. They admit that the indi- 
vidual may act in aid of the master, but deny to 
the State all power of acting on the subject. 
It is worthy of remark, that this is the only in- 
stance in which Congress is authorized to legis- 
late in favor of slavery. On this point it is con- 
ceded that we may pass laws. But by this clause 
of the Constitution we are only authorized to 
legislate for the arrest and return of fugitive slaves. 
It does not make it our duty to legislate for the 
further benefit of the master. It is left for us to 
act agreeably to the dictates of our own judgment. 
We have the power to pass further laws, or we 
may repeal the law of Congress now in force on 
that subject. But it gives us no power to go fur- 
ther in support of slavery, and to pass laws 
for the protection of that institution within the 
States. Such interpretation would bea perversion 
of language, and of the intention of those who 
framed the Constitution. It was intended to give 
the master a right to reclaim his fugitive slave, 
and to Congress power to aid him in reclaiming 
such fugitive. Here the right and the power 
end; they extend no further. Nor has the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomas] informed us 
in what manner or by what rules of construction 
he infers any power in Congress, under this 
clause of the Constitution, to protect slavery 
wherever our flag may float; or that it is our 
duty to protect it with our blood. 

The next compromise of the Constitution to 
which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] 
refers, is that of the slave representation as pro- 
vided in the 3d clause, 2d section, of the ist article 
of the Constitution. In regard to this article, it 
would appear that no difference of opinion could 
possibly exist. There can be no doubt that it 
was intended to give the slave States an advan- 
tage over the free States. The slaves are not 
represented in this Hall, nor can we legislate for 
their benefit ; but the slaveholders have a repre- 
sentation here, in proportion to the number of 
slaves they hold in bondage, counting five slaves 
equal to three freemen. For more than sixty 
years the slave States have enjoyed this privilege. 
No man has ever denied it to be their right un- 
der the Constitution. But it is equally plain that 
this clause was intended to give no further privi- 
lege. It alludes to no other subject, and cannot 
be construed to give any other powers. The gen- 
tleman [Mr. Toomns] referred to it to show that 
this is a slaveholding Government; that we are 
bound to maintain the master’s power over his 
riave with our blood ; and to carry slavery wher- 
ever our flag floats. But the way and manner he 
brings this clause to sustain his positions, he has 
failed to show us. I repeat, that the whole ob- 
ject and intention of this clause has been thus 
far observed and carried out. South Carolina 
has now three representatives on this floor more 
than she wonld be entitled to, according to the 
number of her freemen; and twenty members 
from the slave States are admitted here solely by 
virtue of this superior advantage which the slave 
States possess over the People of the North. 


It gives to the South an influence over our rights 
and interests, not according to their love of free- 
dom, but proportioned to their disregard of lib- 
erty. The holder of five slaves exerts an influ- 
ence in this Hall and in the Federal Government 
equal to four citizens of the free States; and the 
owner of a thousand slaves possesses political 
powers equal to six hundred citizens of the North. 

I know of nothing more humiliating to the 
pride and dignity of our people than this ine- 
quality of our political influence. We are pla- 
ced in a political position between the supercil- 
ious master and his crouching menial; superior 
to the one and inferior to the other. It was a 
compromise of Northern honor. It gave a bounty 
to oppression ; bestowed privileges upon those 
who disregard “ self-evident truth,” and trample 
upon the inalienable rights of man ; it has taught 
Northern men to regard slaveholders as _politi- 
cally entitled to superior consideration; it has 
taught us subjugation to slavcholding dictation. 
It was the force of this feeling which constrained 
Northern members on this floor to surrender up 
their own independence, and for years to unite 
with the South in excluding from consideration 
all petitions in relation to freedom; passed your 
gag rules ; struck down the freedom of debate; 
sealed the lips of those who advocated the doc- 
trines of political equality; and for many years 
held the National Government subservient to the 
slave power. It was this principle which for 
half a century caused Northern men to tremble 
at Southern threats to dissolve the Union ; which 
now calls together the timid and the irresolute in 
our commercial cities, to pass resolutions against 
the maintenance of our own rights. The same 
feeling of servility is also manifested by a portion 
of the Northern press, which is always ready to 
advocate every slaveholding policy. Yet, sir, we 
abide by the compact. The slave States, from the 
adoption of the Constitution to this day, have 
enjoyed this privilege of a superior representation 
in this hall and in the elections of President and 
Vice President. No Northern man has objected 
to carrying out this provision, which, of all oth- 
ers, is the most destructive to our interests and 
wounding to our pride. 


Bat, sir, this concession was never intended to 
extend beyond what it plainly imports. It gives 
to the slave States no other privilege than that of 
representation agreeably to the number of their 
slaves. It imposes no obligation, whatever, upon 
the people of the free States to maintain the 
“master’s power over his slave with our blood,” 
nor does it impose upon Congress the duty “ to 
protect slavery wherever our flag floats.” Nor can 
any inference, whatever, be drawn from this 
clause of the Constitution beyond its plain and 
obvious apportionment of representation and di- 
rect taxation. 

In order to establish the duty of this Govern- 
ment to sustain slavery weare referred to the ob- 
ligation imposed upon us to “ protect each of the 
States from invasion, and against domestic vio- 
lence.” 

This provision extends to the free as well as 
to the slave States. History informs us that the 
rebellion in Massachusetts was the occasion of 
its adoption. Mr. Madison informs us that mem- 
bers from the slave States assured the Conven- 
tion that they neither needed nor required any 
provision of the kind. But no man can mistake 
the object and design of this section. We 
are bound to protect every State from invasion. 
This protection is thrown around the State, inclu- 
ding all the people therein; the righteous and 
the wicked, the bond and the free, the black and 
the white, the hardened assassin, and the inno- 
cent child, areall protected: And you may allege 
that this clause was adopted to protect pirates 
and murderers, with the same propriety that you 
can assert it to have been adopted to protect slave- 
holders or any other men of a particular char- 
acter 


The same reasoning applies to the suppression 
of domestic violence. We are bound to protect 
the whole people of the State against domestic 
violence. We do not institute an inquiry as to 
the character of the people! We do not ask 
whether they are slaves or masters, white or 
black, righteous or wicked. The insurgents are 
shot down by our troops without inquiring who 
they are! The master found in arms is shot 
down ly as the slave, and the insurgent 
slave is butchered with just as little ceremony as 
the it mnt master. Indeed we know of no 
distinctions in such case. Our troops have noth- 
ing to do with slavery; their duty is to quell the 
violence. That done, every slave in the State 
may walk off to Canada, in Pay cas our *: 
my, and they possess n t nor the 
constitutional power. to interfere, or in any man- 
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of their slaves. They have no further claims 
whatever in favor of slavery. Beyond these, we 
‘are bound to act for freedom; for the political 
equality of all men; for the maintenance of “the 
rights of all to life and liberty.” Aside from 
these, the people of the free States possess the 
clear and indisputable right to be separated, and 
entirely exempted; from all participation in the 
support of slavery, to be purified its moral 
guilt and entirely absolved from its disgrace. If 
we do not thus separate ourselves from its moral 
and political contagion, it will be owing to the 
vitiated sentiment and the servile feelings of 
Northern members. If we remain contaminated 
with the crimes attendant upon the slave trade in 
this District and upon our Southern coast, the 
responsibility must rest upon those Northern 
members of Congress who are willing toecontinue 
their participation in this sale of men and of 
women, this treason against God and humanity. 

But the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomrs] 
says that we “have heretofore sustained the right 
of the master to hold his slave upon the ‘ high 
seas,’ and ‘ even in foreign ports’ ”. If this were 
correct, it would impose upon us no duty to vio- 
late the Constitution and defeat the entire objects 
for which our Government was instituted. But I 
will examine this point. Until fhe year 1803, the 
people of South Carolina and Georgia were per- 
mitted to import slaves. But they went to Africa 
at their owa peril. We furnished them no protec- 
tion. If, in attempting to seize and enslave the 
unoffending people of that country, they were 
slain, all regarded their fate as most just and 
righteous. When their victims were placed on 
shipboard, these dealers in human flesh looked 
not to this Government for protection. They 
depended upon physical force, upon chains and 
fetters, the scourge and thumbscrew, the pistoi 
and dagger, for theirsafety, until they reached the 
jurisdiction of the slave State to which they hur- 
ried their cargo. There the laws of such State 
threw its protection around them; and if the 
slaves subsequently resisted their masters, the pow- 
ers of the State were brought to the master’s aid in 
holding his victim in subjection. But this permis- 
sion of the slave trade expired in 1808, and the 
traffic was thenceforth entirely interdicted. At the 
same time, Congress restricted the coastwise slave 
trade, by imposing heavy penalties for transport- 
ing slaves from one of our own sea-ports to an- 
other, in vessels of less than forty tons burden, 
or without filing affidavits that the slaves were 
not imported after the year 1808 ; and the slave- 
dealers now pursue their vocation on our South- 
ern coast at their own peril, precisely as they 
pursued the foreign -slave trade prior to 1808. 
The United States have passed no law of slavery 
authorizing one man to hold another as property 
j upon the “high seas.” While there, under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of our laws, the master has 
no more right to chastise his slave than the slave 
has to correct his master. The slave has the 
same right while there to defend his life and lib- 
erty which the master possesses. If either, in 
the act of legally defending himself, slay his as- 
sailant, there is no law of the United States, or 
of any State, or of nature, or of nature’s God, 
that holds him responsible. 

These are the doctrines most obviously appli- 
cable to this subject. They are clearly deduci- 
ble from the Constitution, and should, in my opin- 
ion, at all times have been firmly maintained. 

Yet it is true that the President and Senate 
have attempted to exert the national influence to 
establish the power of the master over his slave 
on the ocean, under. the exclusive jurisdiction of 
our laws; it is also true that, by fraud and de- 
ception, compensation was obtained from the 
British Government for two cargoes of slaves who 
were made free by being shipwrecked and land- 
ing on British soil; but it is equally true that 
the imposition was discovered, the right of such 
protection denied, and all such compensation has 
been for the last twelve years withheld by Eng- 
land, and such claims have long since been aban- 
doned by the Executive. 

When in 1838 the British ministers refused to 
listen to the claims of this Government for in- 
demnity to the slaveholders, whose victims on 
board the ship Enterprise had been manumit- 
ted by shipwreck, on the British island of 
New Providence, a distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catuoun,] impatient at de- 
lay offered resolutions in the other end of the 

apitol, declaring, in substance, not merely that 
slavery existed upon the high seas on board Amer- 
ican vessels, but that such vessels carried with 
them the relation of master and slave, when 
driven by stress of weather into the port of a for- 
eign nation. In truth, the resolutions, so far as 
that body could do, pledged the Nation to sustain 
the claims of these dealers in human flesh. No 
member objected to this doctrine, so repugnant to 
every principle of justice, and so directly opposed 
to the Constitution and to international law. The 
voice of Massachusetts, of New England, of New 
York, snd Ohio, was then silent. Not even a vote 
from the whole North was recorded against these 
propositions. The spirit of Northern Liberty 
then slept, so far as that body was concerned ; 
that voice, which is now so ready to abandon the 
Wilmot Proviso—so willing for the admission of 
more slave States—so anxious to give further aid 
to the slaveholder, as he pursues his trembling 
victim within our free States, was then silent. 
That Senator opened not his lips, neither did he 
vote on that occasion. From an examination of 
the journal, I discover the name of but one Whig 
from the free States who voted on that occasion. 
He voted for adopting the resolutions. The others 
appear to have been absent. 

Every Souther Senator of both parties, and 
all Northern Democrats who voted, gave their 
support in favor of the resolutions. This was in 
the year 1840; and soon after that period, one 
of the Senators [Mr. Wegster] who did not vote 
on those resolutions, was called to preside over 
the State Department, under President Tyler. 
While he was thus guiding the most important 
branch of the Executive duties, the case of the 
Creole occurred. That ship sailed from Rich- 
mond, with a cargo of slaves, in October, 1841 ; 
while on the high seas the slaves rose, asserted 
their right to freedom, and slew one of the slave- 
dealers who attempted to reduce them to subjec- 
tion, and, guiding the ship to the Island of New 
Providence, went on shore, and became entirely 
free. The piratical dealers, who professed to own 
the people thus restored to freedom, called on the 
President to aid them in obtaining indemnity for 
their loss; and Mr. Webster was requested to 
carry out the doctrine for which he and other 
Northern Senators had refused to vote. A states- 
nian bred up and educated in New England, one 
who had long breathed the free air of the North, 
who had been taught the language of freedom, 
condescended to become the agent and solicitor of 
those who deal in human flesh, and to exert his 
official influence to maintain a commerce in the 
bodies of men and of women. 


The attention of the aeiioa “Weenie was 
called to these facts by resolutions presented in 
this body. The proceeding of the Executive was 
condemned by all. Not even slaveholders were 
willing to sustain the doctrine. The further 
prosecution of their infamous claim was given up. 
The State Department receded from its position ; 
the celebrated resolutions which were intended 
to establish new principles in the law of nations, 
remain a dead letter upon the journal of the Sen- 
ate. The owners of the slaves of the Creole 
have pocketed their loss; and the slaves them- 
selves are now most of them British subjects, and” 
a few are freemen, residents of our free States. 
Yet, sir, these attempts of Mr. Calhoun, aided by 
Southern slaveholders, and of Mr. Webster, and 
President Tyler, to commit the nation to the doc- 
trines contended for by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Toomss,] are now quoted in both ends 
of the Capitol, to show+that we are “bound to 
carry slavery wherever our flag floats” This 
signal failure to sustain the doctrine, is constantly 
cited by slaveholders to demonstrate its correctness. 
The reasoning is of that absurd character which 
requires only to be stated to be appreciated. The 
views which I have thus advanced are not new. 
They have been often asserted here and else- 
where; but it seems that no arguments, no facts, 
no exposure of the sophistry and the absurdity 
of slaveholding doctrines, will prevent their repe- 
tition; and when reasserted, we are constrained 
to reply to them. 

The gentleman from Georgia also insists that 
slaves are property ; that they have been recog- 
nised as such ; and that the Government is bound 
to protect the master’s right to the slave in the 
same manner that we are bound to protect him in 
the enjoyment of other property. Such was 
once the opinion of English jurists, but it was in 
a darker age. The latest decision to that effect 
in the English courts bears date more than a 
hundred years since. In 1772, Lord Mansfield 
denied the doctrine, and combated it with such 
arguments as to set the matter forever at rest in 
the courts of Great Britain. From the com- 
mencenient of the Revolution to this day we have 
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cussed some weeks, when it was laid on the table, 
and has never been heard from since. _In 1832, 
the case of Larche, of the same character, was 
rejected. In 1842, another attempt was made 
to induce Congress to pay for slaves lost in East 
Florida by the action of our troops in 1814, but 
the claim was rejected—only thirty-six members 
voting for it. During the last Congress, efforts 
were made to pass bills to pay for slaves, but none 
of them succeeded. In the 28th Congress, a bill 
to pay for a slave lost in the Florida war came to 
this body from the Senate. It was committed to 
the Committee of the Whole House. I was per- 
fectly aware of its character, and called the at- 
tention of my venerable and lamented friend from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] to it. I know it 
was his intention to oppose its pee but on 
one of those days when billsare hurried through 
this body under the_rules without objection, it 
passed. I was my unable to be present, and 
it escaped the notice of Mr, Adams, and became 
alaw. No man will for & moment pretend that 
an accident of that character constitutes a prece- 
dent or establishes any principle. With this ex- 
ception, Congress, from the first session under the 
old Confederation to this day, has rejected the 
principle that “ man can hold property in man.” 
Mr. Madison declared in Convention~that “i 
would be nrong to admit in the Constitution tuat 
THERE COULD BE PROPERTY IN MAN,’ T'o this 
opinion of Mr. Madison, every member assented. 
No one controverted it. To that doctrine Con- 
gress, as well as the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, has at all times adhered. Yet we are 
constantly told that slaves are property, and gen- 
tlemen appeared determined to overthrow, not 
merely the practice of the Government, the de- 
cisions of the courts, and the Constitution itself, 
in order to sustain slavery, but they seem dispo- 
sed to repeal the law of nature, and reverfe the 
decrees of God himself, in order to bring his 
image to the level of the brutes that perish. 

I have now answered all the positions of the 
gentleman from Georgia which I regard as mate- 
rial. I have paid particular attention to his 
speech, as I am not aware than any other South- 
ern member has dwelt upon the constitutional ob- 
ligations of this Government towards slavery. I 
will now’ turn my attention to the question of 
extending slavery into our newly-acquired Terri- 
tories. sii 

It is constantly asserted that, by adopting the 
Wilmot Proviso, we shall exclude the people of the 
South from emigrating to those Territories with their 
property.” They charge us with attempting to 
create “distinctions between the people of the 
free and those of the slave States.” These argu- 
ments are unfounded. The exclusion of slavery 
is for the express purpose of permitting all men, 
of every State, and nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people, under heaven, to go there 
“upon terms of perfect equality.” We propose to 
give to ail, the same protection, the same security 
to life, liberty, and property, to admit of no dis- 
tinctions except those of moral worth. It is this 
“equality of political rights” to which Southern 
men odject, and not to the want of it. Their ex- 
citement arises from the fact, that we recognise 
no distinction, that we will permit no man to hold 
the body of another at his disposal, to deprive 
him of liberty, to beat and scourge, to degrade 
and brutalize, him. Such are our objects, and 
such are the objections to them. If, sir, we permit 
slavery to establish itself in these Territories, we 


our duties as statesmen, and insensible to our ob- 
ligations as Christians—we shall deserve and 


the civilized world. It is not my purpose onjthis 
point to travel over ground already occupied. 
The moral turpitude of permitting slavery and 
slave markets to be established on territory hith- 
erto consecrated to freedom, has been ably exam- 
ined by other gentlemen. There is, however, an 
abstraction, first advanced within the last two 
years, but now advocated by individuals of both 
political parties, denying our right to prohibit 
slavery in those vast regions. I believe the devotees 
of this new theory admit that, owning the lands 
and holding the sovereignty of those Territories 
in our own hands we may prohibit the robbing a 


the robber goes farther, and commits the greatest 
of all possible crimes, by robbing his fellow-man 
of his wife and children, of his liberty, his intel- 
lectual enjoyments, his future hopes—of him- 
self—such robbery must be permitted, and we 
have no right to prohibit it. 

I stated that this theory was nov-/. 1t has cer- 
tainly been discovered’since 1776. Then our fa- 
thers declared “ that Governments were instituted 
for the very purpose of securing “ the people in the 
enjoyment of life and liberty.” Now it is said that, 
in establishing Government there, we must leave 
the question of liberty out of view, to be deter- 
mined by the people of that country. Who do 
gentlemen mean by the people? Do they include 
all pergons who now live in New Mexico, or who 
shall hereafter go there? Do they intend that 
each human being shall have a voice aud a voto 
on this question of his own liberty? Will they 
by legislative enactment secure the right of such 
vote to every man? No, sir; such is not the in- 
tention of gentlemen who use this language. 
They intend that one portion ot the people shall 
determine whether they will rob another portion 
of their liberty and holdthem as property. Such 
is the effect of this policy ; yet gentlemen are un- 
willing to come out before the country and avow 
this intention in undisguised language. 

Again, it is urged that slavery cannot exist 
there. In the opening of my remarks, I showed 
that it has existed in Oregon and California, that 
it now exists in Deseret, and, if we can credit ac- 
counts apparently correct, it has existed in New 
Mexico. In my opinion, the mines of New Mex- 
ico will furnish as profitable employment for 
slaves as can be found upon the face of the earth. 
That, if permitted, those mines will be filled with 
a dense slave population. And such we know to 
be the opinion of slaveholders generally, and they 
are competent judges. I regard these arguments 
merely as apologies for beaving the question pre- 
cisely as slaveholders desire it to. be left. Time 
will not permit me to examine these points fur- 
ther. 

While commenting upon the compromises of 
the Constitution, I spoke of the slave representa- 
tion in Congress—the political position in which 
it placed the freemen of the North; that this po- 
sition was intermediate between the supercilious 
master and his abject slave. I then called atten- 
tion to the effect which this degrading position 
has had upon members of this body, upon the 
Northern press, and upon the timid and irreso- 
lute men of the North, generally. The ques- 
tion now propounded to us is, shall this political 
inequality between ourselves and slaveholders be ex- 
tended and increased? Shall we consent or permit 
the holder of a thousand slaves in the mines of 
New Mexico to wield the same influence in this 
Government, and exert the same control over our 
commercial and national rights and interests, that 
is held and exerted by six hundred of our intelli- 
gent farmers of the North? Now, sir, the motto 
of our Northern people is, “no slave Territory ; 
no more slave States.” We intend to permit no 
increase of slave power. We will oppose it now, 
hereafter, and at all times ; wnder all circumstances ; 
in all legal and constitutional ways; by every 
honorable means. The Northern man who hesi- 
tates to oppose this outrage upon the interests, 
the honor, and the constitutional rights of the 
North, we regard asa traitor to freedom and to 
humanity. 

But, sir, the most insidious treason against free- 
dom and the North is that which urges upon us 
the propriety of leaving this question of slavery 
entirely to the electors ofthe Territories. If they 
establish it, and form State Constitutions of a 
slaveholding character, then they urge that each 
shall be admitted into the Union as a slave State ; 
and every holder of five slaves be entitled to an 
influence overonr national rights and interests, 
equal to five laboring men of the North. He 
who embraces this insidious mode of degrading 
the Northern character, adds to his moral and 
political treason, the baseness of duplicity and of 
cowardice, and is far less entitled to our respect 
than he who comes out openly, and frankly de- 
clares that Northern laborers are less entitled to 
respect, and legs qualified to discharge political 
duties, than are the slaveholders of the South. 

Mr. Chairman, when we say it is our intention 
to admit. “no more slave States,” to hold no “ slave 
territory,” we mean what we say. On this point 
we discard the doctrine lately advanced in an- 
other part of the Capitol. We totally deny that 
we are under any moral, political, or constitu- 
tional obligation to admit another slave State from 
Texas. We deny that any contract exists be- 
tween us and that State. There was a contract 
stom and submitted to the only power in this 

overnment capable of contracting—that 8, the 
treaty-making power. That power rej it. 
Texas came into the Union with full notice and 
fall knowledge of these facts. She will not be 
deceived nor inted on this subject, if we 
refuse to admit a new slave State from her terri- 
tory. She came in by joint resolution, and not by 
contract. I then denied, and still deny, that even 
issribeo. - wer could ss us 8 
un a slave State upon suc ual 
terms. But most emphatically do I deny the he. 
trine that members of this House in 1345 had 
power to control my vote for the admission of a 
new State in 1850, They could admit, a State, 
| but they could place me under no ion to 

act ary to my own judgment. I am sworn 


rt the Constitution, and nly believe: 
saihee: ua extending of the Slave 


" is . 
is subversive of the Constitution. 





shall show ourselves unequal to the discharge of 


must receive the censure, the condemnation, of 


man of his money, his watch, or his horse; but if 


it is at war with the vital objects, the whole de- 
sign, of those .who established cur Government 
amidst toil and dangers. 

The annexation of Texas was conceived and 
urged, and consummated, with the avowed inten- 
tion of increasing the Slave Power. I do not 
charge Northern men with acting on this princi- 
ple; but we know that the officers of the Govern- 
ment, the Executive, urged it expressly on these 
grounds. I then denounced it, as unconstitu- 
tional in its objects, its designs, and in the manner 
of its consummation. So too did a distinguished 
Senator in the other end of the Capitol, who now 
avows himself ready to vote for admitting these 
new slave States from Texas, for the very pur- 
pose of increasing the Slave Power in this Gov- 
ernment. ~ 

Sir, what has wrought such a change in the 
mind of that distinguished Senator? Time will 
doubtless answer this question. But, sir, holding 
now, a8 I then did, that Congress may at any time 
— the joint resolution by which Texas was 
admitted—that those. who voted for that resolu- 
tion could by its adoption impose no duty on me 
to vote for admitting other new slave States, I 
shall at all times oppose such admission. These 
sovereign States, while united under the same 
Constitution, must be equal. Texas brought with 
her no claim whatever to be divided into four 
slave States. She can no more claim a division 
than Ohio, New York, or Pennsylvania. The 
sole object for such a division is an increase of 
the Slave Power. To give it greater influence 
over the rights and the interests of the free 
States—to enable it more effectually to withstand 
the progress of truth and justice—té prolong its 
blood-stained and barbarous system of brutalizing 
our fellow men. 

But, sir, the day has arrived when the tenden- 
cy, the effects and consequences of our official 
acts are known and understood by the People. 
He who now advocates an increase of the Slave 
Power, may as well openly and frankly avow his 
opposition to freedom, his hatred of the “inalien- 
able rights” of man; and declare his intentions 
to sustain oppression and slavery. Our actions 
cannot be misunderstood in these times. He whose 
soul is imbued with the love of justice, of liberty, 
and of his race, will manifest it by his words, by 
his acts, by his votes. Sir, those acts and votes 
are “known and read of all men.” 

It is also proposed to pass further and more 
stringent laws for the arrest and return of fugi- 
tive slaves; to make every postmaster, and depu- 
ty marshal, and other petty officer of this Gov- 
ernment, resident in the free States, the catch- 
pole of slave-hunters. Weare to impose upon 
them the obligation to leave their shops or their 
fields, and give chase to the flying bondman as he 
hastens from the scene of his oppression ; to seize 
the trembling victim of Southern cupidity; to 
assist in riveting the cold iron on his chafed 
limbs, and then to force him back to a land of 
chains and sighs, and tears and suffering. Yes, 
sir, it is now gravely proposed that this Congress 
of Christian men, at this middle of the nineteenth 
century, boasting that we are surrounded by the 
most intelligent, free, and virtuous people upon 
the earth, shall turn our attention and exert our 
official influence—our legislative power—in favor 
of the vilest system of oppression known among 
civilized men ; that we shall aid the arrant usurp- 
er of the South to hold his grasp upon his fellow- 
man to compel him to toil and to suffer under the 
scourge, for the benefit of his‘oppressor ; that we 
will help rob him of his liberty, his enjoyments, 
his all, that others may revel in wealth. Sir, I 
would as soon turn slave-hunter as I would vote 
for such alaw. Yet I do not regret that such a 
measure is to come before us. I am willing to 
see members compelled to show their hands. I 
desire that the country shall understand who is 
willing thus to degrade the character of Ameri- 
can statesmen by prostituting our official powers 
to such purposes. 

But there are circumstances which render such 
action at this time still more objectionable and 
humiliating. Since the early history of the State 
in-which I live, men have occasionally come from 
the slave States and kidnapped our colored peo- 
ple; and when such offenders have been demand- 
ed, as fugitives from justice under the Constitu- 
tion, their surrender by the slave States has, I 
believe, at all times been refused. Yet, the Rep- 
resentatives of Ohio are now called on to turn 
round and lend their influence to catch and re- 
turn Southern slaves! When our free colored 
people visit the slave States, they are seized, 
imprisoned, sold, and enslaved; and Southern 
gentlemen now ask us to pass a law that shall 
make it the duty of ourspostmasters, and deputy 
marshals, to seize and return to bondage those 
very citizens of Ohio, should they perchance 
escape from their oppressors in the South, and 
return to their wives and children in their native 
State. Will the Representatives of Ohio vote 
for such a law ? 

The citizens of Massachusetts have been seized 
in Southern ports, enslaved, sold, degraded, and 
brntalized. ‘They now moan end woop in chains. 
Representatives of the sovereignty of Massachu- 
setts, when sent to those States, to test their pro- 
ceedings judicially, have been driven by mob vio- 
lence from their jurisdiction ; and their Legisla- 
tures have passed laws, prohibiting, under severe 
penalties, all persons from prosecuting the rights 
of-such enslaved citizens to freedom. 

Sir, while the South thus violates and tramples 
upon the Constitution, while they treat the free 
States generally, and Massachusetts in particular, 
with most sovereign contempt, a distinguished 
statesman of New England, a representative of 
Massachusetts, comes forward, and, before the 
nation, chiding the people of the North for their 
remissness in arresting and returning fugitive 
slaves, proposes that we shall exert our legisla- 
tive powers in favor of Southern piratical slave- 
hunters. 

Sir, the proposition is humiliating. I detest, I 
execrate such a policy. Sir, I] have no language 
capable of describing my own feelings in regard 
to it. I would as soon legislate to make the peo- 
ple of the free States the slaves of the South, in 
direct and positive language, as I would vote for 
such a measure. To me, the slave-hunter is the 
most detestable human being that lives or moves 
upon the earth. 

We cannot under. the Constitution protect or 
secrete the slave from his master. But the Le- 
gislatures of free States may prohibit their own 
cifizens from aiding or assisting the master to 
track out the panting fugitive, in order again to 
subject him to the lash and the thumbscrew. 
Such a law has been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio; and I am free to say, that if there 
be acrime for which I would hang a citizen of 
our State, it is that of aiding the slaveholder to 
seize histrembling victim upon soil consecrated to 
freedom. 

You may pass such a Jaw, and it will remain a 
dead letter upon your statute book. Our people 
know their rights, they understand their duties 
to the Government, to their fellow-men, and to 
their God. The law of kindness, of sympathy 
for the oppressed, of love to our fellow-men, is 
written upon our natures by the finger of the 
Most High. Can you repeal that law of the Al- 
mighty ? Can you tear from the heart’s core our 
love of justice—our hatred of crime? Sir, no 
legislation can effect that object. 

Sir, we ought not to deceive Southern men. 
We should say to them, in all frankness and sin- 
cerity, that the day for arresting fugitive slaves 
within our free States has gone by forever. We 
abide by the Constitution; but that instrument 
does not give sufficient power to the master to se- 
cure his fugitive slave when he once reaches our 
free States. It has not come up to the expecta- 
tions of the South in this respect. It fails to fet- 
ter the limbs, to stop the flight, of their fagitives. 
They generally reach Canada, and there find an 
asylum, and every friend of humanity rejoices at 
their success, 

The Constitution has also failed to protect our 
colored citizens when they go to Southern States. 
It has proved defective on this point. We are 
willing to amend it, but we would strike out the 
entire provision relating to fugitive slaves. No 
such clause can find a place in any new Constitu- 
“tion. 

In conclusion, I would assure Southern gentle- 
men, that a portion of our Northern citizens have 
determined on reforming the abuses which have 
rendered this nation subservient to the Slave 
Power. 

We wish all to understand distinctly and fully 
our views and ulterior designs. We intend to 
limit and confine slavery to its present bounds ; to 
repeal all acts of Congress which sustain that in- 
stitution; and totally to separate the people of the 
free States and the Federal Government from all 
responsibility of sustaining slavery or the slave 
trade; to restore the Government to the position 
relative to that institution in which it was placed 
by the Constitution. We then hope to direct its 
energies and the influence of th@ nation in favor 
of justice, of truth, of liberty, and of humanity. 

I am aware of the efforts now making to ar- 
range and to compromise thege questions ; to quiet 
this agitation; to roll back the tide of popular 
feeling now manifested, not only in our free 
States, but in Europe, and throughout the civ- 
-flized world. Sir, feeble and impotent are the 
povers of Congress, when brought in conflict with 
that rising voice of the people now heard in every 

r of our nation. @an we, by legislation, 
ake from twenty of freeme 





‘and gradually remedied in course of coming years ; 


progress of this great political revolution. Its ad- 
vance has ‘been regular, constant, and uninter- 
rupted, I have seen the influence of the Execu- 
‘tive, of Con , of the public press generally, 
and of politicians, put forth to retard its progress, 
but they have not even checked its onward course. 

The arrogance of the Slave Power has been 
beaten back; the spirit of Northern servility has 
been rebuked, and brought into contempt; the 
freedom of debate has been regained; the advo- 
cates of truth and justice have increased, and are 
already seizing upon the strongholds of oppres- 
sion. In our State Legislatures, the language of 
freedom and of truth finds abundant utterance. 
With the most unshaken confidence, in the assur- 
ance of unwavering faith, 1 expect, at no distant 
day, to see this Government and the people of the 
free States redeemed and purified from the guilt 
and the crime of slavery. 


———___ 


For the National Era. 


SENATOR CLEMENS. 


Senator Clemens of Alabama has recently as- 
serted, that the factory operatives of the North 
are in a much worse social and moral condition 
than are the negro slaves of the South, and that 
assertion finds an echo in the Southern press gen- 
erally. Miss Harriet Farley, in a recent letter, 
giving details of the varieties and qualities of 
food partaken of by her in a factory boarding 
house, &c., indignantly repels the assertion, and of 
course the Northern press, for the most part, agree 
with her. 

Nowgiewing them from my stand-point, I must 
take exb€ptions to both. If, as says the old adage, 
“in ignorance there is bliss,” chattel slavery 
would be infinitely preferable to wages slavery. 
Many say, however, give me true happiness as 
found in fall social liberty, or keep me in a state 
of bondage, which precludes the first conception 
of what real happiness is. But I would say to 
them, nay, we must make haste slowly—all can 
not ascend from darkest depths of ignorance to 
transcendent kncowledge—but, inspired by hope 
and faith, struggle on and ever, and the discipline 
of these transitionary steps will enable us to en- 
ter into fullest enjoyments of a more harmonious 
period. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

But to resume: Mr. Clemens’s idea of liberty is 
this—a landed aristocracy, who hold in absolute, 
perpetual ignorance and ignominy, a large num- 
ber of their fellow men, depriving them of all the 
fruits of their labor, merely returning therefor, 
because it is for their interest so to do, sufficient 
of the physical comforts to keep them ina good 
condition. 

The mass of Northern men are a little higher 
in the scale of civilization ; as a general thing, 
their conception of liberty is a deliverance from 
chattel slavery, the right to vote for some of their 
rulers, the guaranty of a fair moral and scientific 
education, and a tame, almost immovable adherence 
to the blighting rule of a moneyed aristocracy, 
which says to the many, producers of all wealth, 
with a freezing, calculating, calmness, “toil thou 
ceaselessly, 1 am content.” Do a few complain, 
they have the alternative of starving, and are 
told either that “it always has been so,” or else 
“that it has been-worse.” 

Northern men will descant eloquently on the 
manifold evils of chattel slavery, but they fail to 
perceive the unequal nature of the contest which 
they themselves are waging, viz: that between 
the vigilant, unwearing dollars, and human, mor- 
tal, sinews and muscles! It even escapes their 
notice that in the division of the profits of a joint 
production of capital and labor, the former gets 
the lion’s share, and, as a natural result, that the 
constantly decreasing few are kept in luxurious 
profusion, while the as constantly increasing 
many have to toil harder and longer, and be con- 
tent with a less and less return. 

This system of Northern slavery, or abject ser- 
vitude to capital, is one to be severely criticised, 


its enormity has heretofore been absorbed in a 
greater. [ rejoiced when I read the report of Mr. 
Clemens’s speech ; it has produced precisely what 
I expected—a retort from the operatives, and from 
the Northern press generally. Since truth must 
and will prevail, let us hail agitation. 

H. M. 


Boston, February, 1850. 
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From hts Excellency Hamilton Fish, Governor of the State 
Dear Sir: Th fey se jor 
EAR Sir: I have no! time, amid other en, 2 
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Works which you have been so kind as to send me. - 
however, examined them sufficiently to justify me in 
that they are compiled with care, and are highly inte 
and useful Family Books pure in their moral tenden 
replete with valuable information. 

and worthy of a place in our District 


I have, 
saying 
resting 
cy, and 
They are good Gate, 
Ly Libraries, 
AMILTON FIS 
Mr, Rozert Sears. capes 
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State or New York, Secretary's OFFicr 
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Sin: I have examined your series of Pictorial Works - | 
find them to contain a large amount of valuable info: ° 
and take pleasure in cheerfully recommen: 
able books to be introduced into the C 
School Libraries of this State. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 


‘ rmation, 
ling them as suit 
‘ommon and District 


Mr. Ropert Sears. 
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Alonzo Johnson, Committee on Colieges, Acudemies, anc 
Common S hools. 
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and are of the opinion that they deserve a place in these in 
stitutions, designed as they are for the diffusion of Usefu! 
Knowledge. 
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ommended for the Libraries, are as follows: A New and 
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rial History of the American Revolution — Scenes and 
Sketches of Contineniul Europe — Description of Greut 
Britain and Ireland—Pictorial Fami y Annual—Treasury 
of Knowledge—Informalion for the People~ The Family 
Instructor—Pictorial Sunday-Book—Bibie Biogr aphy— Bi- 
ble History—Second Series of the Wonders of the World. 

ROBERT H. PRUYN, Chairman 
GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY,. 
JAMES D. BUTTON 

JAMES W. BEEKMAN. 
ALONZO JOHNSON, 





iy AGENTS WANTED in every section of the Union 
to sell the above works. To men of enterp ise and tact, thia 
offers an opportunity for usefol, pleasant, and profitable em- 
ployment. ~ A cash capital of at least twenty-five or fifty dol 
lars will be necessary. Full particulars will be given on 
application, either personally or by letter. Postage must in 
all cases be paid. lease address 

ROBERT SEARS, 128 Nassan street, N. York. 


To Publishers of Newspayers throughout the Stat: 
of New York: 

d¢#~ Newspapers copying this advertisement entire, well 
displayed, as above, without any a'teration or abridgment, 
(including’this notice,) and giving it one or more insertions 
shall receive acopy of any one of our $250 or $3 works, 
(subject to their order,) by sending direct to the publisher 
OXF No letter will be taken irom the office unless post 
paid. Feb. 14—4t 

BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 

west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 


HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 

AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long exp rience and great success emboi 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phon-graphic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo 
types. 

Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 3i—ly 

THE NEW GRAZFENBERG WATER CURE 

REPORTER 

S published monthly, ecntaining thirty-two large octavo 

pages, deWoted to the dissemination of the principles of 
life, health, avd true medical reform. It will aim to explain 
clearly, intelligibly, and scientffically, the principles and 
processes of HYDROPATHY. 


Henry Foster, M. D., Editor. 
Regular Contributors. 


Bedortha, M. D., New Lebanon Water Cure, N. Y. 

O. Gleason, M. D)., Glenhaven Water Cure, N. Y. 

V. Thayer, M. D., Cooperstown Water Cure, N. Y. 

H. Hayes, M. D., Greenwood’s Springs Water Cure 
C 


y 


N.Y 


) 
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T. Seelye, M. D., Cleveland Water Cure, O. 
}. Shieferdecker, Willow Grove Water Cure, Pa. 
S. Haughton, M. D., 51 Tenth street, New York. 


Terms, always in advance. 
One copy, one year - 
Five copies, one year - - - 
Ten copies, one year - - - 6 00 
Twenty copies, one year - - 10 00 

Address, post paid, R. HOLLAND, Publisher, Utica, 
New York. an. 31—3m 

THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 

TUTE, 

CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—situ- 

ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, aud five miles from Ked 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Kheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhea, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dia- 
eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N. J.,and recently of the Round Hill Retreat, 
Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built expressly for a Water Care 
Establishment, js capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest quality. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U.S., and the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the nn- 
merous and astonishing cures which bave been effected at 
this institutiov, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who will certify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment. 
‘Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its’ atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 


Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath rhe 
donch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. } 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. : ; 

Parkeville is about uine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising ‘armers. Communication may be bad with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are churches and schoo!s in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

TERMs—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight Dollars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and all othercharges, except washing. Those re- 
quiring extra acoommodation, will be charged accordingly. 

The water trestment is not a panacea that will cure al 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: In every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil: be at liberty to become patients or not, as 
they think proper. This examination can be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distauce can obtain an opinion 1s to the pro- 


° $l 00 


4a 


bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to SaMuEL Weep, Secretary, 58 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dr. DextTER, on the 
premises. Q . 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfadozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. ; 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad- 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices. 

A stage runs daily from the Institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 


THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 
Under the care of Dr. C. Baelz, 


ONTINUES to be open for the reception of invalids. 
Many improvements have been added, for the comfort 
and accommodation of patients. This, together with the 
snecess during six years of ex: erience, enables Dr. Baels to 
give the assurance to the public that his establishment shall 
still continue to merit the patronage of those who may place 
themselves under his care. ’ ; 
The location is retired and pleasant, a mile and a half ~~ 
of Brownsville. The daily intercourse between Pitteburg 
and Brownsville, with boats, affords easy access from the 
Sout d West. , 
aa eende, two cotton sheets, three comforts, and linen for 
bandages, are necessary to undergo the treatment. 
erms, 8ix dollars per week, payable weekly. 
fev. 2i—4m tH, a 
REAL anne 
BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AG ENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. 
Era comes from wreck ington to this ames 
i p t oO 
k xpress, and is delivered by carriers in any par 
the wee epee, at $275 a year, free of postage ; single 


i uarter centt ; 
ss “pe yh Ay to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movewent, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. ; 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully rolicited by . 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhil ye 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
LLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Att and ener 
at Law,Colaumbus, Ohio. Office in late’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. “ 
“Business connected with the profession, of al) kinds,pur 
tually attended to. Jan. 28 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. is 
(RNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Ma’ 
SAMES BIRN ay ‘Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and See for the States 
of . Vermont, Connecticut Michigs , New Hampshire, 
ew ’ 


Missouri, .ilinois, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 
LARD FOR OIL. 


Jan.6.—tf 
te? WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 


Lari. Apply vo |. turer 

EMERY, Lard Oil Manufac ’ 
Jan. 20. 4 23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 
rt 


COMMISSION STORE. 
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Merchant, 101 
Dee, 23.— 





D. ¥,M.D.;_ 
Jan.4. W. H. MUSSEY, M.D. *} 


NNISON, General Commission 
WW iaiy's Wharf, Baltimore, Bld. 











